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NOTES AND NEWS 


SLAST year we drew attention to the 

§ Mémorial des Etudes Latines which was 
offered to Professor Jules Marouzeau of 
a Paris by his fellow-Latinists of France 
pin 1943. At that time it was not possible 
to associate foreign scholars with such a 
Stribute. Their opportunity has now 
come, and a volume of Mélanges, which 


m= is now in preparation, will contain con- 


tributions from scholars outside France 


m= who wish to express in this way their 


appreciation of Professor Marouzeau’s 
outstanding services to Latin studies. 
The subscription price of the volume is 
£2 (30 Swiss francs), which should be paid 
through a bookseller to Mile Juliette 
Ernst, 52 Riitimeyerstrasse, Basle. 


The editors of the Danish journal 
Classica et Mediaevalia, which was 
founded in 1938 and has just entered on 
its eighth volume, appeal to the scholars 
of other countries to support it either 
by subscribing, directly or through 
libraries, or by contributing articles on 
any aspect of classical antiquity or its 
survivals. The journal, which is written 
entirely in English, French, and Ger- 
man, will appear in two parts each year. 
The publishers (Gyldendal, 3 Klarebo- 
derne, Copenhagen) will send on request 
a list of the articles contained in vol- 
umes i-vii. The first fascicule of vol. viii 
has articles by J. A. Bundegaard (E.) on 
the Building Contract from Lebadea, 
I.G. i. 3073, by Charles Vellay (F.) on 
the Kingdom of Laomedon, by H. Roos 
(G.) on Martin of Dacia, and by John 
Danstrup (E.) on Indirect Taxation at 
Byzantium. 


The Spanish classical journal Emerita, 
which was last noticed here in 1937 (li. 
161), when its future was doubtful, seems 
now to be firmly established. Volume 
xiii bears the title of ‘Miscellanea Ne- 
brija’ in celebration of the fifth anniver- 
sary of the death of Antonio of Lebrixa, 
the humanist who brought Renaissance 
scholarship to Spain. The contents are 


4598.22 


mainly concerned with him, his bio- 
graphy, his grammatical and historical 
work, and the influence of his teaching, 
and with various aspects of Spanish 
humanism. J. Mallon contributes a long 
article on the script of C.I.L. ii. 5411. 


Important work is often overlooked 
because it appears in an unfamiliar publi- 
cation. For this reason classical scholars 
and teachers in this country may be glad 
to hear of a recent article by Meyer 
Reinhold entitled ‘Historian of the 
Classic World: a Critique of Rostov- 
tzeff’, which is published in the Ameri- 
can quarterly Science and Society, vol. x 
(1946), pp. 361-91. Init the author under- 
takes ‘a systematic analysis and critical 
appraisal of the historical methodo- 
logy’ of Rostovtzeff, the general thesis 
of which is that, while Rostovtzeff’s 
work constitutes a momentous contribu- 
tion ‘towards a scientific understanding 
of ancient Mediterranean civilization’, 
it is nevertheless strongly coloured by 
contemporary ideas and assumptions 
which have their origin in the society in 
which he was brought up. Mr. Rein- 
hold’s critique is a serious and acute 
study which deserves the careful atten- 
tion of anyone interested in the wide 
historical issues which Rostovtzeff’s 
works have raised. 


W. M. C. writes: ‘In 1932 the Classical 
Review (xlvi. 145 f.) welcomed transla- 
tions into Turkish of portions of the 
works of three Latin authors, Horace, 
Tacitus, and Virgil—the last by Rushen 
Eshref, later Turkish Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. Those translations 
were made from the French renderings in 
the Budé series ; they encouraged us, in 
1932, ‘‘to look forward to the fruition of 
a project already advocated by influen- 
tial Turks, the introduction of Latin 
and Greek into the curriculum of the 
schools and colleges of Asia Minor’’. 
There is now an Institute of Classical 
Philology in the University of Istanbul, 
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and one of its lecturers, Faruk Zeki 
Perek, has undertaken the compilation 
of a Latin-Turkish Lexicon (Ldtince- 
Tiirkge Sézlik). The first fascicule of 
112 octavo pages runs from A to Cella, 
suggesting a total length of about 750 


pages. The “‘learners” for whom the 
book is designed will find it well 
arranged, easy to read, and, to para- 
phrase the claim made in the author’s 
preface, the Royal Road to the rich 
past of their own country.’ 


EINMTEIXIZMOZ IN THE ARCHIDAMIAN WAR 


PROFESSOR E, T. SALMON in an interest- 
ing paper in this journal (lx, 1946, 
pp. 13-14) has called attention to the 
statement in Herodotus ix. 73 that the 
Spartans, from a pious regard for a 
legendary service, abstained from harm- 
ing Decelea, though they ravaged the 
rest of Attica, and argues that this was 
why they did not establish the émre:- 
xvopos at Decelea until 413 B.c. A 
parallel that might be cited to support 
Herodotus’ statement is to be found in 
Diodorus xii. 45. 1, where Diodorus, 
describing the second invasion, that of 
430, says that the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies mécav oxeddv tiv yiv 
vavto Tis KaAouvpevns TetpardAews, 
and attributes their sparing of the 
Tetrapolis to the memory of benefits to 
their ancestors. The Tetrapolis does 
not include Decelea, but the statement 
is evidence for similar conduct from a 
similar motive. If, as seems reasonable, 
these decisions were those of King 
Archidamus they would also be in tune 
with the scruples he displayed when, in 
429, the Plataeans appealed to their 
special position due to their territory 
being the scene of the great deliverance 
from the Persians and to the pronounce- 
ments of Pausanias after his victory.! 
Thucydides makes no reference to these 
exceptions to the general devastation, 
and indeed when he sums up the second 
invasion he says tiv yiv maoav 
éreyov.2 It might be possible to attempt 
a reconciliation by supposing that Hero- 
dotus refers only to the first invasion 
and that Diodorus has put the sparing 
of the Tetrapolis one year too late, but 
it is preferable to assume a lacuna in 
Thucydides’ knowledge when he wrote 
that passage—a lacuna which was not 


Thucydides ii. 71-4. 
2 Id. ii. 57. 2. 


made good after a later inquiry—or an 
overstatement. This is perhaps borne 
out by ii. 55, if that chapter described 
the whole area devastated by the Pelo- 
ponnesians in this invasion, and by 
iii. 26. 3, where it is said that in 427 the 
Peloponnesians ravaged ‘what had been 
passed over in their earlier invasions’. 
This may have included the territory 
of Decelea and of the Tetrapolis. On 
the other hand, the phrase dca mapedeé- 
Aero might not refer to deliberate 
abstentions. Had the Spartans re- 
versed their policy about Decelea in 430 
Herodotus would presumably know of 
it (for he certainly survived that year, 
as is shown by vii. 137. 3 compared with 
Thucydides ii. 67) and would hardly 
have written as he did. On the whole, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that, at 
least in the early years of the Archi- 
damian War, the Spartans were induced 
by a kind of piety to leave Decelea alone. 

Professor Salmon suggests that pos- 
sibly the Athenians trusted to Spartan 
piety so far as to leave Decelea without 
protection. There is certainly no refer- 
ence to any siege of the town in 413, 
and Thucydides speaks of the Pelopon- 
nesians as fortifying it,3 but this forti- 
fication is of the Decelea place d’armes 
which they established. Miss Chandler* 
appears to be right in supposing that 
the fortifications at Palaiokastro (which 
are the right distance from Athens) are 
those which the Peloponnesians built. 
They measure about 800 metres in cir- 
cumference and would accommodate a 
fair-sized force. But some two miles to 
the north, on the steep hill of Katsimidi, 
there are the ruins of a small but strong 
fortress of polygonal masonry. These 
seem rather too far away to be an 


3 Thucydides vi. 91. 6; vii. 18. 1, 27. 3, 42. 2. 
4 J.H.S. xlvi, 1926, p. 16. 
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outpost of a main fortified position, and 
it may be conjectured that, long before 
the Peloponnesian invasion, it had 
served as a refuge for the people of 
Decelea and a fort to guard the impor- 
tant route from Euboea via Oropus 
which passes beneath it,! a route of 
lasting importance to Athens. It is to 
be remembered that the Spartans were 
not the only enemies of Athens, and the 
Boeotians would not be inhibited by 
Spartan pieties. 

But whether or no the Athenians 
trusted to Spartan scruples to protect 
Decelea and whether or no Alcibiades 
was speaking the truth if in fact he said 
what he is made to say in his speech at 
Sparta,? that the fortification of Decelea 
was something of which the Athenians 
were (by that time) always most afraid, 
there remainsa larger question. Granted 
that the position of Decelea was excep- 
tionally well suited to do harm to 
Athens if it was held by the Pelopon- 
nesians, it was not the only point at 
which an émretyiopds could be estab- 
lished. What is of importance for the 
strategy of the Archidamian War is the 
fact that the Spartans did not establish 
an émre:yiopos anywhere in Attica in 
the whole course of it, and that is not 
explained by any reluctance to occupy 
and fortify Decelea, whatever the cause 
of that reluctance may have been. This 
larger question deserves a fuller con- 
sideration than would be in place in 
Professor Salmon’s paper, which is in 
the main concerned with Decelea. 

There is first to be considered the fact 
that an émre:xvopds in Attica would re- 
quire a considerable effort. When at 
last the Spartans did embark on the 
émretxvopos at Decelea they began their 
preparations in the previous winter: 
aidnpov re Kata 
pdxous Kal és 
Tov emrexiopov.3 To build walls secure 
against ancient Greek siegecraft and to 
provide for the quarters of the garrison 
there would be needed ABodAdyor Kai 
téxroves.* Contingents from the allies 


' Thucydides vii. 28. 1. 

2 Id. vi. gr. 6. 

3 Id. vii. 18 4. 

4 Cf. id. iv. 69. 1; v. 82. 6; vi. 44. 1. 


of Sparta would have to take turns to 
help maintain a standing garrison,5 and 
the act of fortification itself would need 
to be covered by an army superior to 
whatever forces Athens sould command. 
The maintenance of a garrison large 
enough not to be easily contained by a 
small Athenian force would tax the 
financial resources of the cities, if, as 
seems reasonable, the contingents were 
paid or their families indemnified for 
their absence from their farms during 
long periods. The movement of the 
contingents to and from the safe shelter 
of Boeotia, and of convoys of supplies, 
would need protection against attacks 
based on Athenian strong points like 
Oenoe, though perhaps the Boeotian 
army could provide this if the point 
chosen was not too distant from that 
border. Thus the operation would be 
one requiring much organization and 
effort, and, it is to be remembered, its 
effect would not be immediate, though 
in the long run it might prove very 
damaging to Athens. The Athenian 
food-supply was secure by sea, and even 
when Decelea was occupied, King Agis 
had to endure seeing the Athenian corn- 
ships entering the Piraeus.6 Thus an 
émrecxioyos, despite all the harm it 
might do to Athens, was no short cut 
to decisive victory. 

In the second place, the successful 
establishment and maintenance of an 
postulated a considerable 
margin of military superiority in the 
field. The Peloponnesians must be able, 
with the help of Boeotia, to prevent the 
Athenians, at any time of year, from 
drawing lines of circumvallation round 
the émretxiopds and making them strong 
enough to resist assault.?7 For a be- 
sieged émretyiopos, if the siege could be 
maintained, would be a liability and not 
an asset. The margin of superiority 
would need to be so great as to set off 
the advantage Athens could have in her 


5 Id. vii. 27. 3; ii. 78. 2 (of the circumvallation 
of Plataea). 

6 Xenophon, Hell. i. 1. 35. 

7 Lines of circumvallation might be made 
defensible. The Athenians themselves, during two 
whole years, made no attempt on the fortified 
lines drawn round Plataea. 
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proximity and her freedom to strike 
when she saw a chance of success. There 
had to be this margin of superiority and 
the willingness not to reduce it by com- 
mitments elsewhere, however urgent 
might be representations of allies, whose 
immediate interests might make them 
support diversionary operations. What 
was needed, then, was a considerable 
organized effort, the readiness. to pro- 
vide supplies and some finance, a great 
and assured military superiority in the 
field, and some degree of self-confidence 
and resolute leadership aimed at a result 
that would be only slowly achieved.! 
These needs were so great that any 
higher command which hesitated to 
implement them would be very much 
tempted to find reasons why, at any 
given moment, the time was not ripe, 
and the habit of waiting till the time 
was ripe might induce an inability to 
seize a moment however propitious. 
Time, once wrote Professor Cornford, is, 
to some, like a medlar: it is never ripe 
until it is rotten. And in fact, besides 
these general considerations, there were 
in each year of the Archidamian War 
some reasons, often very good reasons, 
why, in that particular year, the attempt 
at an émretxvopds should not be made 
by the Peloponnesians and their allies. 
In the first year of the war it was 
reasonable to adopt the time-honoured 
strategy of an invasion and partial 
devastation in case the Athenians 
would, after all, come out and fight for 
the country-side. Though part of the 
Athenian army was before Potidaea or 
in Chalcidice, Athens was still able that 
winter to invade the Megarid with 
13,000 hoplites,? so that it was doubtful 
if there was enough permanent superior- 
ity in the field to justify the attempt 
at an émretyvopos. The devastation of 
a second invasion might perhaps ex- 
haust Athenian patience. In the second 


1 In arriving at the general considerations ad- 
vanced in this and the preceding paragraph I am 
much indebted to the suggestions of Mr. G. T. 
Griffith and Mr. Hammond. Mr. Hammond urged 
the difficulties that would attend an émrecyiopds, 
Mr. Griffith underlined the need for a clear margin 
of military superiority. 

2 Thucydides ii. 31. 2. 


year, when the plague had started in 
Athens, the Peloponnesians were con- 
cerned to extend their devastations to 
parts of Attica they had not visited 
before. Thucydides reports, though 
with a hint of scepticism, that it was 
even said that fear of the plague in- 
duced the Peloponnesians to leave 
Attica earlier than they would other- 
wise have done. On the withdrawal of 
the invading army, it may be assumed 
that some Athenians at least returned 
to the open country,* and very possibly 
took the plague with them, as Hagnon’s 
army took it to Potidaea.s Thucydides 
does not give this reason, or any other 
reason, for there being no invasion of 
Attica in 429, but it does not seem 
improbable that this was at least a 
contributory cause of the failure to 
take advantage of the present military 
weakness of Athens to establish a per- 
manent fortified strong point in Attica.® 
The fall of Pericles may have induced 
a hope that Athens would pass from 
rejected negotiations’ to surrender, so 
that no preparations for an émretyuopds 
were set on foot in the preceding winter. 
In any event, Plataea provided an alter- 
native objective, though it is always 
possible that had Plataea surrendered 
or accepted the offers of Archidamus,® 
the Peloponnesian army would then 
have marched into Attica. 

In 428 B.c., when the first phase of 
the plague was over, or nearly over, the 
Athenians were active in hampering the 
movements of the Peloponnesians till 
their provisions gave out and they with- 
drew.? A fair-sized force was occupied 
with the maintenance of the blockade 
of Plataea. Also when the Spartans, 
having accepted the Mityleneans as 
allies, summoned their allies to send 
contingents for a second invasion there 
was a general reluctance to take part 
in it, and the vigour of the Athenians 


3 Thucydides ii. 57. 1. 


4 Id. vii. 27. 4 mpérepov pév yap Bpaxeta 


pevar ai éoBodai tov GAAov xpdvov THs yijs amoAavew 
ovx éxwdvor. In 427 the Peloponnesians were con- 
cerned to destroy ef re €BeBAaorixer (id. iii. 26. 3). 
5 Id. ii. 58. 2. 
6 Camb. Anc. Hist. v, p. 211, refers to this year 
and not to the early months of the war. 


7 Thucydides ii.59.2. Id.ii.72. 9 Id. iii. 1. 
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caused the project to be abandoned.! 
In 427 there was an invasion which is 
described as directed to new devasta- 
tion and to waiting on events in Lesbos,? 
whither a fleet had been sent, though, as 
it proved, without effect. The siege of 
Plataea continued far into the summer, 
and this could be made at least an 
excuse to wait till that operation was 
over before embarking on a new one. 
The Boeotian army, so necessary to 
give close support to an émreiyiopds, 
would be most concerned to cover the 
siege of its especial enemy. 

In 426 the Peloponnesians and their 
allies concentrated at the Isthmus for 
an invasion of Attica, but were turned 
back, Thucydides says, by many earth- 
quakes.3 Since the event which heralded 
the great helot revolt in 464 B.c., the 
Spartans may have been exceptionally 
allergic to earthquakes. There was also 
a second outbreak of plague at Athens 
beginning in the preceding winter.* 
During this year operations were drawn 
away from Attica by various enterprises, 
and, if an indication in the Acharnians 
may be trusted,5 there were movements 
to arrange a peace, though they came 
to nothing. In 425, though the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded Attica, they soon 
hastened home to cope with the Athe- 
nian éemre:yiopos at Pylos; there was a 
period of truce, and then the Spartans 
taken on Sphacteria were held as hos- 
tages against an invasion of Attica. 
This state of affairs continued until the 
beginning of 421, including the period 
of the armistice of 423-422. 

At last, at the beginning of 421, the 
Spartans did announce the project of 
an émvrecyiopos.© How seriously the 
project was entertained is a matter on 
which speculation is legitimate. The 
Spartan prisoners from Sphacteria were 
still held as hostages against an invasion 
of Attica, and, if this had deterred the 
Spartans hitherto, it is not easy to see 
why it should not still have an effect. 


1 Thucydides iii. 15. 2, 16. 2 Id. iii. 26. 4. 

3 Td. iii. 89. 1. 4 Id. iii. 87. 5 647-53. 

6 Thucydides v. 17. 2. As the reason given was 
of éecaxovorer, it is hard to 
see what else than an émretyiopds in Attica was 
announced. 


It is possible that the project was a 
demonstration of resoluteness arranged 
between the personages at Sparta and 
Athens who were most anxious to end 
the war by a peace, to be followed by 
an alliance between Sparta and Athens. 
The allies of Sparta might not welcome 
the toil and trouble of the operation; 
the more warlike Athenians might re- 
flect on the harm the city would suffer 
if the project was put into effect with 
success, and realize that, once the 
Spartan prisoners had been put to 
death, their apotropaic virtue would end 
with their lives. At all events the pro- 
ject was cancelled by the peace. 

It appears at least probable that even 
before the outbreak of hostilities the 
notion of an OF 
was in the air. In their second speech at 
Sparta the Corinthians are made to 
refer to it in the much-debated sentence 
bmdpxovor Kai ddoi Tob 
hpiv, Evpydywv te pddora 
mapaipecis mpoaddwy als iaxv- 
ovat, Kal TH xwpa, Te 
doa ovx av tis viv mpoido.8 Many 
scholars have used this sentence as an 
argument for the view that the speech 
was written after the occupation of 
Decelea. The temptation to regard all 
vaticinia as vaticinia post eventum is 
always hard to resist, but Thucydides 
is concerned to offer us what was at 
least his evaluation of the situation at 
the time and the considerations that 
appeared valid then. When, in his 
first speech, Pericles answers this point 
in the Corinthian speech? he is made to 
speak of an émreiyiors as something 
that needs to be argued about, and to 
speak of it in a context which seems to 
fit the unimpaired power of Athens 
rather than her position after the 
Sicilian Expedition. This would be ad- 
mitted on any interpretation of the 
sentence beginning pev yap xaAerov, 
which no scholar has been able to 


7 The word émreiywos is one of those verbal 
nouns of which Thucydides is fond. If he made a 
distinction between this and ém- 
May indicate a process, a 
result. But this distinction is not clearly borne 
out by his use of the two words where they occur. 

8 Thucydides i. 122. 1. 


9 Id. i. 142. 3-4. 
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translate or emend so as to win general 
assent. The next sentence, ¢povpiov 3’ 
Tis pev yas BAdmrovev av 
Karadpopais Kal adropoAiais, has also 
been taken, because of Kai avropodAias, 
to refer to the mass desertion of Athe- 
nian slaves to Decelea. But it is to be 
observed that the words appear to be 
an afterthought in a sentence framed 
without it, for xaradpopais suits ris yijs 
pépos better than adroyodias. This 


would then imply that the sentence was . 


originally drafted before Decelea or 
even before the occupation of Pylos, 
which led to an adropuodia of Helots.' 
Even if this is not so, and if the slight 
inconcinnity is merely a defect in style, 
it was not beyond the wit of man to con- 
jecture what the effect of an émre- 
xopes in Attica might be. 

Thucydides, on one possible, though 
perhaps not probable, interpretation of 
this and the preceding sentences taken 
together, makes Pericles draw a distinc- 
tion between an émreiyvors, which is the 
effect of a city as a kind of pressure- 
point,? and the establishment of a forti- 
fied position. If émreiyuois is extended 
to cover both, then Athens had applied 
this kind of pressure during the First 
Peloponnesian War by her winning 
over of Troezen, for example. The 
second campaign of the Archidamian 
War opens on the Athenian side with 
what appears to be an attempt to re- 
cover, elsewhere, something that had 
been given up in the Thirty Years’ 
Truce. Pericles led a strong force 
against Epidaurus.; As a prolonged 
siege was precluded by the fact that it 
would be interrupted by the return of 
the Peloponnesian army, the enterprise 
must fail unless it succeeded quickly. 
It may therefore be conjectured with 
some plausibility that the Athenians 
hoped for help from within the city. If 
so, their calculation was refuted by 
events, but there may have been in- 

! Thucydides iv. 41. 3. 

2 Professor Gomme in his Commentary on 
Thucydides, I, p. 418, has pointed out that the 
Persian use of Thebes may be regarded as ‘an 
instance of émretysouds in another form’. A 
parallel to this would be the Athenian use of 
Catana as a half-way house to Syracuse in the 
Sicilian expedition. 3 Thucydides ii. 56. 


trigues started before the first effects of 
the plague showed Athens to be for the 
time a falling market. Had this project 
succeeded, Epidaurus with an Athenian 
garrison to support a pro-Athenian 
government would have provided an 
émteixvors TH [TeAomovvjow and inciden- 
tally might have affected the neutrality 
of Argos. 

When the effect of the plague was 
wearing off, we find a number of Athe- 
nian attempts at an émreiyvopds by way 
of a ¢povpiov, some of which were suc- 
cessful. The general model is a strong 
point on a coast, or an island near the 
coast, which could be supplied by sea 
or afford a way of retreat by sea, if 
need be. There was Pylos,* which was 
a success, and Delium,’ which was a 
failure. In 425, besides Pylos, there 
were unsuccessful attempts to establish 
an in Corinthian territory,® 
successful attempts at Methana’ be- 
tween Epidaurus and Troezen, and, in 
424, on Cythera off the Laconian coast.® 
The Athenian occupation of the island 
of Minoa in 4279 was mainly directed 
against Megarian seaborne traffic, but 
it was a springboard three years later 
for something that proved to be an 
émurerxvopos against Megara in the shape 
of the occupation of Nisaea, once that 
had failed to lead on to the winning over 
or capture of Megara itself.1° Finally, the 
terms of the armistice of 423 carefully 
provide for a kind of temporary steril- 
ization of these various émvreryiopoi.™ 

The notion of an émreixsouds has 
some visible effects in the counsels of 
Athens’ enemies during the Archida- 
mian War. The Spartan settlement at 
Heraclea in Trachis!2 appeared to the 
Athenians to be a threat to Euboea, a 
Lebensraum of Athens, even though the 
threat came to nothing because of local 
opposition to the settlement. When the 
Spartan admiral Alcidas made his brief 
excursion into the eastern Aegean, he 
was urged by certain exiles from Ionia 
and Lesbians in his fleet to seize one 


+ Thucydides iv. 3 ff. 5 Id. iv. go ff. 
6 Id. iv. 42 ff. 7 Id. iv. 45. 2. 
8 Id. iv. 5. 3 ff. 9 Id. iii. 51. 1. 
10 Td. iv. 69. 1. 11 Td, iv. 118. 4. 


12 Td. iii. 92. 4, 93. 
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of the cities in Ionia or Cyme in Aeolis 
which might be a centre for disaffection 
in that part of the Athenian Empire, 
and, so they thought, might induce the 
Persian governor in Sardis to join in 
making war on Athens.! Exiles live on 
hopes, and these hopes may have been 
vain, even if Alcidas was the man to 
take risks to make them more than 
hopes. And when Alcidas was anxious 
to atone for arriving late by leaving 
early, Paches is said to have counted it 
a gain that, if he could not bring Alcidas 
to action in the open sea, he did not 
have to undertake a blockade and land 
operations against the Spartans driven 
to establish themselves in a kind of 
against their will.? 

Nor was the idea unknown to civil 
war. The defeated remnant at Corcyra 
promptly established themselves on the 
opposite mainland and then ventured 
to transfer themselves to Istone.3 The 
stasis at Colophon produced Notium 
almost impinging on Colophon.* And 
when the whole war was over, democra- 
tic speakers at Athens may have des- 
cribed the oligarchic exiles established 
at Eleusis as an attempted émretyiopds. 

To return to the general question 
with which this paper attempts to deal: 
the true explanation why the Spartans 
did not make an éemrevyouds during the 
Archidamian War is not a scruple which 
would only have ruled out Decelea and 
possibly the Tetrapolis, nor is it that 
they had to wait for Alcibiades to suggest 
to them this method of injuring their 
enemies. It is rather to be seen in the 
difficulty of the operation, the need for 
a great margin of military superiority in 
the field, combined with particular reasons 
against action in any year, including, 
after Sphacteria, the fear of causing the 
death of the Spartansin Athenian hands, 

With the Sicilian Expedition the case 
was altered. The battle of Mantinea 
had proved the truth of the legend of 
Spartan invincibility. The best of the 
Athenian army was abroad, and it was 
not plain that it would return. A shrewd 


' Thucydides iii. 31. 1. 


2 Id. iil. 33. 3. 3 Id. iii. 85. 


4 Id. iii. 34. Cf. the Samian exiles at Anaea 
(id. iii. 32. 2; iv. 75. 1). 


judge might speculate on the possibility 
that Athens would not cut her losses in 
Sicily in time to prevent losses in 
Greece. Between the fears of Nicias 
and the hopes of Athens there was a 
gulf in which armies whole might sink, 
as sink they did. The Athenian Empire 
had long outlived its need of Athens. 
If Persia was weak, Athens was not 
needed. If Persia was strong, it would 
be anti-Athenian. Agis, like Turenne, 
had become bolder with years and was 
ready to conduct war ov« éx mapépyov.5 
Boeotia had no great love for Sparta, 
but had less for Athens. The Corinthian 
Fronde had failed, and now the Corin- 
thians were eager for an offensive 
against Athens herself. One Spartiate 
general had, to all seeming, turned the 
tide in Sicily. What Gylippus had done 
abroad, a Spartan king might do in 
Greece. The difficulty of the operation 
remained, but it was offset by a new 
spirit of determination. The Spartans 
themselves believed they had a better 
justification than in 431, and were 
‘zealous for the war’.® Alcibiades had 
urged the establishment of an émretxi- 
opos at Decelea, and he could be trusted 
to know what would injure Athens 
most. The one thing that could force 
Athens to complete surrender was, it 
is true, not an émreiyiouds but the 
destruction of Athenian naval power. 
That might well seem an event out of 
reach, and it may be doubted if Alci- 
biades sought the capitulation of Athens 
so much as to produce a situation in 
which Athens would make peace with 
himself as mediator. But he would 
keep such notions to himself, and at the 
moment when the project of Decelea 
was taken in hand it must have ap- 
peared the most promising strategy for 
Sparta to adopt. Once embarked upon, 
it could not be abandoned and, beyond 
all doubt, it was the most effective way 
of employing the land forces of the 
Peloponnesian League, which would 
have no taste for distant campaigning 
beyond the borders of Greece proper. 


F. E, ADcock. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


5 Thucydides vii. 27. 4. 6 Id. vii. 18. 
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TWO NOTES ON PLATO’S PHILEBUS 


15 a Grav Eva GvOpwmov émyeiph Kal 
Botv éva Kai Kai 7d dyabdv Ev, mepi 
pera augioPyrnas yiyverar.—rds ;— 
mpa@rov pev ef twas Set roravras elvar povadas 
droAapBadvew ovoas. 

<xai> Schiitz pera <5¢> Badham 

(ed. 1) Jackson Madvig, 

R. G. Bury [ezovd7] Badham (ed. 2) ov 

J. B. Bury ov Apelt. 
THE problem of the One and the Many, 
if restricted to the realm of Becoming, 
leads to results which are frivolous 
facile, utterly obstructive 
to rational argument (14¢c,d); but 
when the Ones are the Forms of Man, 
Ox, Beauty, Goodness, etc., it is then 
that there arises all the serious effort 
(%) orovdy) to dispute with the 
help of Division whether such units 
really exist. 

The words pera 
yiyverau are re- 
garded by Professor Hackforth (Plato’s 
Examination of Pleasure, p. 19 n. 2) 
as equivalent to moAAa 
Svatpoupevovs omovddlev 
(= matter of dispute) yiyvera. But are 
we to suppose that Plato, having re- 
jected one of two alternative procedures 
on the score of its being frivolous, now 
goes on to state that the seriousness of 
the other, which after all is his own, is 
disputed or is disputable? And what 
will be the meaning of Protarchus’ 
question? It ought to mean, ‘How is 
the ozovdy disputable?’ to which 
Socrates will answer, ‘Whether in the 
first place it is necessary to suppose 
that some such units have real exis- 
tence’. This transition is the crucial 
difficulty, and I know of no defence of 
the received text which overcomes it. 
Conjectures aim at making ayqioPyrn- 
os the subject of yiyvera:; those, how- 
ever, which do so at the expense of 
eliminating ozovdy destroy an anti- 
thesis frequent in Plato and funda- 
mental to this passage, while the re- 
mainder leave an awkward collocation 
of substantives. 

I propose auduoByrijca ; cf. Phaedrus 
248b od 8 TO 
dAnfeias iSeiv mediov. It would seem 
that auduoByrnos was the easy conjec- 


ture of a scribe balked by the unfamiliar 
construction of the infinitive. 

63 mavrwv ye yer v apiorov év 
évds 76 Tod yeyvwoxew TE 
xai ad Thy eis exdornr. 

ad TW B ad secl. Wohlrab, 

Burnet, Diés. 

P. W. van Heusde, Specimen criti- 
cum in Platonem (Leiden, 1803), p. 
107: ‘Scribendum videtur: adriv 
Cognoscere et alia omnia et se ipsam, 
quoad eius fieri potest, unamquamque 
nostrum.’ Stallbaum (ad loc., ed. 1842) 
in reporting this conjecture comments: 
‘Quod tamen videtur a mente scriptoris 
alienum esse, quippe qui voluptatibus 
sui cognitionem aliquam vix adscri- 
pserit.’ On the contrary, nothing could 
be more appropriate. The pleasures 
personified are asked whether they 
would like to live in company with 
knowledge. They accept the invitation 
because (a) it has been shown that no 
genus or family can live alone (since it 
is not ixavov, 20d), and the best of 
all the families to share their house is 
after due consideration found to be the 
family of knowledge, i.e. knowledge in 
general and above all self-knowledge as 
perfect as possible for each pleasure: 
self-knowledge because how else could 
they know that they were pleasures? 
Cf. 21 b voov ye kai Kai 
emornpny kai ddfav KEKTNHEVOS adn 
xaipes, Simov ce ayvoeiv, Kevov 
ye OvTa mdons ppovicews ;—avayKn. 
Similarly, 60 d ei ye 
ToTE, vov opbdrepov 
eimdtw, Kai dpdvnow Kal 
pnv Kai ris iddas 
Kal oxoT@v Tis avev TOUTWY 
av of Kai elvan 7) Kai yiyve- 
el?’ ws adodporarny, jv pyre adnbds 
xaipew TO Tapdrray yeyvwoKot 
tod nd’ dvtwodv xpovov Exor. 

Van Heusde’s correction is favourably 
mentioned by Dr. R. G. Bury, and 
ignored by Burnet and M. Diés. 

B. S. PAGE. 

King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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THE STANDARD OF ARTAXERXES II 


PROFESSOR R. L. DUNBABIN has ren- 
dered a useful service by calling atten- 
tion to the proper interpretation of 
Anab. i. 10. 12 (C.R. lx. to-11). The 
passage interested me many years ago, 
and in 1909 I proposed an interpreta- 
tion, which partly agrees with Professor 
Dunbabin’s, before the Archaeological 
Institute of America; an abstract ap- 
peared in Am. Journ. Arch., Ser. 2, xiv 
(1910), 71-2. Among the audience was 
Professor J. W. Hewitt, who asked and 
received permission to make use of my 
interpretation in an edition of Anabasis 
i-iv, which he was then preparing in 
conjunction with M. W. Mather. A 
note based upon my paper therefore 
appears on p. 301 of that edition (Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1910), and its 
source is acknowledged in the preface, 
p. 6. All that is a matter of little impor- 
tance, since Professor Dunbabin reports 
that Macmichael’s edition, which I have 
never seen, correctly interpreted both 
méArn and dvarerayevov more than 
seventy years ago; but it happens 
that my comment covered two further 
points which were noted neither by 
Macmichael nor by Dunbabin. Since 
they have been overlooked, I take 
this occasion to repeat them, with 
the more reason because, in the mean 
time, one of them has been put 
forward independently by another 
writer. 

1. It is not necessary to assume that 
the eagle was perched on the upper edge 
of the zéAry; the elliptical or crescent- 
shaped shield may have served as a 
background for an eagle-like device 
(aierov twa), which would fit neatly into 
such a form, particularly if the wings 
were spread—not that dvarerayévov has 
that meaning, for, as Professor Dunbabin 
rightly insists, it is simply ‘held aloft’. 
My suggestion goes better, perhaps, 
with the reading éi wéArn, which has 
good authority and is preferred by 
Masqueray. It is also possible that the 
rim of the zéArn served as a frame for 
the ‘eagle’, while the background was 
cut away in order that the device might 
be visible from both sides. 


2. Xenophon’s words aierév twa seem 
to betray a doubt whether the standard 
actually represented an eagle. The bird 
was indeed a symbol of royalty among 
the Greeks, but there is no convincing 
proof that it was generally accepted as 
such by the Persians of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. Aesch. Pers. 205- 
1o cannot be taken as evidence for 
Persian ideas, and the material col- 
lected by Jackson from Persian litera- 
ture (J.A.0.S. xx. 57) belongs to a much 
later period. It is true that the uncer- 
tainty which vwa seems to express in 
Anab. i. 10. 12 disappears in Cyrop. vii. 
I. 4, hv adT@ onpeiov aieros 
Sdpatos paxpod avarerayevos. There, 
however, Xenophon is writing with the 
freedom of a romancer and after the 
lapse of some years. 

The standard of Darius III which 
was shown in the famous mosaic of 
Alexander at the battle of Issus has 
been almost destroyed. A square frame 
enclosed a figure of a bird, of which 
only the head is left. It is thought to 
be a cock (F. Sarre, ‘Altorient. Feld- 
zeichen’, Bettrdge zur alt. Gesch. iii. 348), 
a bird which the Persians regarded as 
of good omen, if not actually sacred, 
because he was the herald of light 
(S.B.E. iv. 193; v. 73). Yet the Alex- 
ander mosaic gives us only a Greek 
artist’s notion of the Persian royal 
standard. A story of doubtful value 
told by Plutarch (Artax. 10. 3) relates 
that the king allowed the Carian soldier 
who struck Cyrus down to carry before 
the army a standard bearing a golden 
cock.! 

As far as I know, the character of the 
Persian standard cannot be definitely 
established by a search of Persian an- 
tiquities. But attention may be called 
to the fact that on several sculptures 


1 Clemen thinks that the king did use a cock- 
ensign as a sacred emblem, but rejects the story 
about the Carian soldier, which has an aetiological 
appearance (the Persians called the Carians 
‘cocks’ because of the crests on their helmets ; the 
Carian soldier is appropriately rewarded with the 
privilege of carrying a cock-standard). See 
RG.V.V. 17. 87. 
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and seals! the winged emblem of Ahura 
Mazda? hovers over the head of the 
Great King. It is a circle, originally 
representing the sun-disk, from which 
great wings extend horizontally ; in the 
circle there usually appears a human 
form ending below in the tail of a bird. 
Either with or without the human 
figure this emblem might, from a dis- 
tance, be mistaken for an eagle.3 

It does not seem unlikely that this 


1 For convenience I refer to the easily accessible 
English translation of Perrot and Chipiez’s Hist. 
of Art in Persia, figs. 112, 156, 189-91, 200, 216, and 
the plate facing p. 218. 

2 Miss Taylor’s opinion (J.H.S. xlvii. 56) that 
it is really the fravashi or Saiywv of the king is 
favoured by the close resemblance between the 
human figure in the winged circle and the monarch 
over whom it appears. In general, however, the 
evidence indicates that the figure is the god or his 
fravashi (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, 260). 

3 Mr. A. S. F. Gow recognized this possibility 
(J.H.S. xlviii. 139), not knowing that I had pre- 
viously mentioned it. His Plate IX gives some 
excellent illustrations of Persian seals that show 
the winged emblem. 


symbol of the invisible god was made 
into an ensign to accompany and pro- 
tect the person of the king ; at a slightly 
later period it was used even to mark 
his property, and it appears on the coins 
of his satraps.4 The analogy of Assyrian 
custom may be significant. The winged 
symbol of the god Assur, from which the 
symbol of Ahura Mazda was evidently 
derived, appears over the heads of the 
Assyrian monarchs as they hunt or 
wage war; and a figure of Assur, 
enclosed in a circle (without the wings, 
it is true), actually appears as the 
device of standards fixed to the royal 
chariots (Sarre, op. cit. 340). We can- 
not prove that the symbol of Ahura 
Mazda was so used ; but, now as before, 
I would offer that conjecture as a satis- 
factory explanation of Xenophon’s 
words. 
CAMPBELL BONNER. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


4 E. J. Pilcher, Proc. dae Bibl. Arch., 1910, 
93-101, 143-52. 


CICERO, AD FAM. viii. 8. 9 


IN this passage negotium is translated 
‘hitch’ by W. W. How,! who thereby 
agrees with Mommsen,? Rice Holmes,3 
Ferrero,* Heitland,5 and Meyer® in re- 
garding the paragraph as a description 
of Pompey’s hostility to Caesar. F. E. 
Adcock? agrees with this interpretation 
in general, but, like Tyrell and Purser,’ 
is inconsistent in detail: if megotium 
means ‘hitch’, surely we must regard 
quam clementer as ironical. 

When Scribonius Curio later pro- 
posed that both Pompey and Caesar 
lay down their arms, 370 senators ap- 
proved, against only twenty-two irre- 
concilables ;9 it is therefore clear that 


1 Select Letters, ii. 268; cf. p. 168. 

2 History of Rome (tr. aan Everyman’s 
iv. 322. 

3 Roman Republic, ii. 243-4. 

4 Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma, ii. 242-3. 

5 Roman Republic, iii. 261. 

6 Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des 
Pompejus, 255. 

7 C.A.H, ix. 630-1. 

8 Correspondence of Cicero, iii. 116. 

9 App. Bell. Civ. ii. 4. 30; How, p. 173; Adcock 
in C.A.H. ix. 635. 


in the spring of 50 B.c. nothing would 
have been less welcome to the majority 
than an open expression of hostility to 
Caesar on Pompey’s part. In his letter 
to Cicero, however, Caelius remarks 
that something has happened to make 
people breathe more easily (‘illa.. . 
Cn. Pompei. . ., quae maxime confiden- 
tiam attulerunt hominibus’): the re- 
marks of Pompey have made it clear 
Pompeio cum Caesare esse negotium. If 
negotium here means ‘hitch’, the earlier 
sentence is nonsense, and so is the 
whole surrounding context; Caelius 
means that ‘something is going on’ 
between those two’: in other words, 
negotium (which, after all, is a neutral 
word, taking its meaning from its con- 
text) must mean ‘agreement, under- 
standing’. Since there is no evidence™ 
that Pompey intended to cancel or 
ignore the ‘law of the ten tribunes’ of 
52 B.c., and then, by invoking the lex 
Pompeia de provincits of the same year, 


10 Cf., for example, Ter. Ad. 638, 642 
11 And so Adcock, op. cit. 631. 
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to make Caesar’s recall effective on 
28 February instead of on the Ides of 
November,! what he meant is, in effect, 
this: ‘If we were to begin discuss- 
ing? this matter before 1 March, any 
objection raised by Caesar would be 
justifiable, as he would merely be safe- 
guarding his legal interests; if, on the 
other hand, we delay discussion, as we 
should, until after that date, any objec- 
tion on his part would be unconstitu- 
tional’ ; then, in answer to the impudent 


1 For this date cf. Adcock, “The Legal Term of 
Caesar’s Governorship in Gaul’, C.Q. xxvi (1923), 
14-26. 

2 How (pp. 263, 313, 315 n.) follows Hirschfeld 
and others in saying that it was ‘clearly’ illegal 
to begin discussion of the appointment of Caesar’s 
successor before 1 March 50 B.c.; but see C.A.H. 
ix. 629, n. 2, and C.Q., loc. cit. 21. 
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question, ‘But what if he were to follow 
your own bad example? Quid, st et 
consul esse et exercitum habere volet?’ he 
answered, without losing his temper 
(quam clementer), ‘My dear sir, in the 
present circumstances he wouldn’t do 
that; I should as soon expect my own 
son to strike me!’ So, comments 
Caelius, people are relieved, regarding 
this as evidence of a willingness on 
Pompey’s part to come to terms with 
Caesar; the fact that the great man’s 
usual shuffling insincerity (or did he 
merely fail to realize the implications 
of his own words?) was later to prove 
deceptive is irrelevant to the interpreta- 
tion of Caelius’ meaning. 
W. LEONARD GRANT. 
University of British Columbia. 


ECHOES OF AESCHINES III IN 
DIO CASSIUS 


Buss in the apparatus criticus of his second edi- 
tion of Aeschines (1908) had already cited one 
instance where Dio borrows an Aeschinean phrase 
(xlvi. 52. 4 mAciovas pev tpomds tpendpevos Tob 
mpds dv épuyev, cf. Aeschin. iii. 90 7Aefous 
tpamdpevos tpomas 700 Evpimov map’ dv Two 
more even plainer echoes are to be found on suc- 
cessive pages in Dio’s version of Antony’s funeral 
oration. Antony refers to the innumerable cities, 
previously unknown, which Caesar had con- 
quered—dv ra dvduata mpdrepov 
(xliv. 42. 2). The phrase is quaintly borrowed 
from Aeschines, iii. 82—dyv odSé ra dvdpara 
mpérepov—where it had been applied sarcastically 
to the Thracian towns which Demosthenes is said 
to have invented as pretexts for war with Philip. 
Again, in the next chapter (43. 3) occurs rj 
moderetav pnxére idiav vopilovres 
elva, cf. Aeschin. iii. 3 
idlav airadv 

Both these echoes are of some interest for the 
text of Aeschines. At iii. 3 Dio agrees with the 
better manuscripts on the order of the words, 
implying the reading xowyv against the 
xowny ovxér of the B group, accepted by Franke 
and Gwatkin and Shuckburgh. In iii. 82 Dio 
could be cited against the emendation jéenev 
which Blass adopted in his second edition in place 
of the Seer of all the manuscripts. The form 
deer is quoted by L. and S.® from Arist. APo. 
87b40 and from this speech in Blass’s edition of 
1896. The philology of these forms of ofSa has been 
variously explained, and, though 7Se:uev is not the 
earliest attested, it is well enough evidenced for 
the fourth century B.c. Dio adds a further argu- 
ment in so far as he suggests that this was the 
form in his manuscripts of Aeschines. On the 
other hand, his order of words here shows one 


striking difference. By transposing zpérepov in 
front of #Se:zev hiatus within the colon is avoided ; 
but since we have apparently no manuscript 
authority for this order in Aeschines, it is better 
perhaps not to impose this change on his text. 
H. W. Parke. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


NOTES ON THE TOPICA OF 
ARISTOTLE 

117435-6. Kai 6 év mavri év rois 
olov Sixacoovvn Kal awppoatvn av- 
Speias* af wer yap 5é wore 
Tue subject of this section of the Topica is com- 
parative predications of value-predicates, and 
the numerous rules given are all directed to the 
selection of that which is afperdrepov.! In the 
sentence under discussion the preferability of a 
thing is based upon its universal or more fre- 
quent, not upon its greater, usefulness. The com- 
parative xpyowdrepov confuses the issue and 
should, like xpyo¢u7 later in the sentence, be in the 
positive degree. I suggest that we should read 
kal & év mavri xaip@ év tots mAclorois 
aiper>wrepov, the copyist’s eye having strayed 
forward, by a familiar kind of lipography, as he 
approached the end of xpyopov, and substituted 
for its termination that of the following adjective. 
For a similar idea and phrase, cf. 118>28-30, 76 
yap mpds dmavra ta aiperd- 
TEpov Gv Umdpxot Tod Spotws. 

125>4-6. oxomeiv odv xpi) édv mts els yévos 

Pacius renders as follows, ‘considerare igitur 
oportet an aliquis quod tale est posuerit in genere 
non tali’. This is the required meaning, but it 


1 See 11681-2 mérepov 8 aiperwrepov BéAriov 
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cannot be extracted from the received text. The 
otiose repetition of eis and the use of édv in an 
indirect question are alike intolerable. I conclude 
that ef has been lost by haplography before <is, 
and that we should read oxomeiv xpi, édv Tis 
eis yévos 1d <ei> eis 76 TOLOdTOV, 
‘if then someone places a term of a certain kind 
within a genus, you must look and see whether 
he has placed it within a genus which is not of 
that kind’. 
W. S. Macuinness. 
Kings’s College, London. 


TACITUS, AGRICOLA 34. 2 


quo modo siluas saltusque penetrantibus fortis- 
simum quodque animal contra ruere, pauida et 
inertia ipso agminis sono pellebantur . . . 
It seems plain that we should read ruere and 
pellebantur ; and, further, that we should not take 
ruere as an historic infinitive (on which points see 
Furneaux and Anderson). But I doubt whether 
the meanings of the perfect and of the imperfect 


have been satisfactorily explained. Anderson 
suggests that the perfect ruere ‘contrasts the 
sudden charge with the process of retreat’ in 
pellebantur : but the notion of a drawn-out retreat, 
which would imply a prolonged struggle, is out of 
place. The animals, Agricola says, were repulsed 
by the mere sound of the Roman advance, and the 
action must have been quick. It is preferable to 
take pellebantur as referring to the continuous 
process of withdrawal of the timid animals, which 
went on, whether or not the Roman soldiers saw 
it, all the time while they marched through the 
forests; and this is contrasted with the occasional 
charges of the wilder animals, of which Agricola’s 
listeners themselves had full knowledge. To para- 
phrase the passage, ‘As you have made your way 
through forests and woodland, the boldest animals 
have from time to time charged out at you—but 
all the while the timid and less active ones were 
withdrawing, frightened by the very sound of your 
column.’ 
A. C. Moornouse. 


University College, Swansea. 


REVIEWS 


DIRCAEUS CYCNUS 


Gilbert Norwoop : Pindar (Sather Clas- 
sical Lectures, Vol. XIX). Pp. 302; 
2 plates. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1945. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


THis is a thoroughly provocative, inter- 
esting, and even exciting book. Pro- 
fessor Norwood writes on Pindar for the 
only sufficient reason that can impel an 
intelligent man to produce eight lectures 
of literary criticism, namely that Pindar 
is a great poet (p. 1), and especially 
(p. 184) one for whom the author feels 
and would communicate ‘an enthusiasm 
deep, enduring, infinitely precious’. 
Hence, although, after a chapter, well 
worth reading, on ‘the approach to 
Pindar’, two more are devoted to the 
poet’s views on the world at large and 
the life of man in special, these consist 
largely of warnings that nothing like a 
philosophical system is to be looked for 
in the poems, a warning not unneces- 
sary for some who have studied them 
with more zeal than historical sense. 
As a reasoner, Professor Norwood does 
not value Pindar highly; perhaps in 
this context he does not sufficiently 
reflect that the Theban’s ethics and his 
outlook generally were those of an old- 
fashioned gentleman, who bases _ his 


actions and judgements rather on feel- 
ings so ingrained as to have become 
almost instincts than on any attempt at 
a code which could be set forth under 
logical headings. 

But the main interest of the book, 
and the subject to which by far the 


greater part of the space is devoted, is: 


the literary structure of the poems, 
especially of course the epinicians, and 
the aesthetic principles which Pindar 
may be thought to have followed. 
Speaking rather more boldly than the 
reviewer would be inclined to do, con- 
sidering how very little we know of 
Greek literature of the century or two 
before Pindar, the author commits him- 
self to the statement that ‘Pindar in- 
vented the brief ode—not merely an 
ode shortened by omissions . . . but an 
ode shortened by a new manner of 
handling narrative. Instead of telling 
the whole story in detail . . . he selected 
a highly significant portion and elabor- 
ated that by picturesque detail and 
direct moral comment, giving it struc- 
ture and climax’ (p. 169). This, apart 
from the doubtful literary history, is a 
sound description of the way the myth 
of the Fourth Pythian, for example, is 
told, and explains a number of allusions 
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(for instance, N. iv. 33, where a positive 
rule or principle, re8yds, is invoked as a 
reason for not being too lengthy) to 
some understood and approved method 
of writing this sort of poem. So far, 
one may substantially agree with the 
lecturer. But he is on much more 
doubtful ground when he asks, not for 
the first time, what principle, if any, 
may be supposed to give unity to a 
Pindaric ode, and finds it (chapters v— 
vii) in what he calls symbolism. Pro- 
fessor Norwood holds that in most of the 
odes, though not in all, there is a cen- 
tral idea or poetic image to which the 
poet continually returns. This is con- 
ceived in a manner much less mechani- 
cal than the notorious ‘responsions’ of 
Mezger, for instance, but nevertheless 
involves some highly controversial in- 
terpretations. For example, it is a 
defensible proposition that the Seventh 
Nemean has for its key passage the 
‘triple diadem’, as the author calls 
lines 77-9; it does to some extent have 
a triple theme (see p. 109). That the 
Eleventh Pythian has for its unifying 
idea the bee, a creature never once men- 
tioned in it (p. 123 f.), is distinctly not 
so likely, nor is it rendered much more 
plausible by the fact that *Jopvov and 
opijvos have a certain resemblance in 
sound (p. 125). Much ingenuity goes to 
proving that the ‘symbol’ of the Second 
Olympian (p. 130f.) is the circle or 
wheel, hinted at among other things by 
the initial letter of Theron’s name, also, 
it seems, by the absence of any explicit 
mention of the yevéoews in 
the great eschatological passage. The 
Seventh Olympian is a grand poem, but 
that it really has a rose-tree for its basal 
thought (see p. 138f.) is not a very 
obvious corollary, nor perhaps one which 
helps a reader very much to appreciate 
the beauties of the ode. Still, this and 


other suggestions are, at worst, good fun, 
and the reviewer, who was thereby given 
an excellent excuse for re-reading much 
of Pindar, is not disposed to complain. 

If the work reaches a second edition 
(and there are many books less deserving 
of one), the author would do well to rid 
it of a number of small inadequacies 
and errors of fact and minor interpreta- 
tion. For instance (p. 29), xaAAivue in 
Archilochos’ hymn is poorly rendered 
by ‘glorious winner’, which to any one 
who does not know the text suggests an 
address to the victorious athlete, not 
to Herakles. There is no ‘charm’ in 
calling the smoke of a funeral pyre 
AevxavOys (p. 33; see N. ix. 23), for all 
manner of unpleasant things may 
‘flower’ in Greek poetry, cf. e.g. Aesch. 
Agam. 1458. In P. iv. 2 orépev is not 
éornxévat, and marks the end of the ode’s 
journey, not the manner of its perform- 
ance ; correct p. 36. 7Adv has (see pp. 42, 
59) a much wider meaning than ‘find 
courage’ or ‘dare’. Are there really 
many who have found it ‘woefully 
inartistic’ (p. 78) that Pindar’s sen- 
tences often overlap a stanza, or even 
a triad? The dxerds into which Augeas 
saw his ruined city sink (O. x. 37, see 
p. 113) is a drain, as in Arist. ‘A@. [ToA. 
50. 2, one of the many places where the 
poetical metaphor of one language is 
the slang of another. What are the 
‘dirges’ of Empedokles, mentioned on 
p. 136? Professor Norwood (p. 153) 
mistakes after great names when he 
thinks dxovricayu in I. ii. 35 so in- 
appropriate that it must be self-parody. 
Euripides (H.F. 1149) thought it a very 
good word for any quick (‘darting’) 
motion like that of a javelin in flight. 
More might be discussed, ra paxpa 8° 
pe 

H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


THE AGON IN GREEK TRAGEDY 


‘contest ’—notes particularly the char- 
acteristics of the judicial dydv (with its 
two or four set speeches, but little 
question and answer), the eristic or 
sophistic dydv (usually involving both 
set speeches and interrogations), and 


Jacqueline DucHEMIN: L’Aywv dans la 
Tragédie grecque. Pp. 247. Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1945. Paper. 

THIs most painstaking study, after 

tracing briefly the history of the mean- 

ings of the word—‘ meeting’, ‘debate’, 
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the dywy of contrary speeches in Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. It lays stress on 
a general tendency to antithesis and 
avadoyia in Greek thought and writing 
in the fifth century, and asserts the 
influence of this, particularly in its 
sophistic forms, upon tragedy—quite 
rightly distinguishing the aydv of 
comedy, with its set structure arising 
out of the «pos, and uninfluenced by 
the Sophists. All this is lucidly and 
satisfactorily set out. 

The writer then attempts to define 
the word dywyv as applied to tragedy, 
studying not only the extant but also 
the lost plays; and here her difficulties 
begin. First, adywv has no technical 
meaning for tragedy as it has for 
comedy, and after confining the word 
practically to scenes of the form of the 
controversy between Admetus and 
Pheres in the Alcestis, she finds herself 
in fact driven, in later chapters, into a 
choice between ruling out scenes which, 
if any, ought to be included under the 
title of ‘tragic agon’ (such as the trial 
scene in the Eumenides), or according 
the name (as she frequently does) to 
scenes which do not really conform to 
the definition, applying to them the 
title ‘varieties’ or some such word. 
The result is that the attempt (which 
occupies some 65 pages) to catalogue 
the dydves of extant and lost tragedy 
in accordance with the definition in- 
volves much inconsistency. Moreover, 
the account of the plots of the lost 
plays and the aycv in each is frequently 
open to criticism. (She admits the 
defectiveness of the evidence.) The 
almost complete neglect of the con- 
siderable quantity of English work on 
this subject is one reason for this. Her 
principal authority seems to be Séchan, 
who is not always reliable. The only 
mention of an English scholar, so far 
as I can discover, in the whole volume, 
is a single passing reference to Pearson 
on p. 68, and it may perhaps be claimed 
that the light thrown on the agon as an 
element in tragedy by the long—only 
too long—discussion of it in this country 
is not altogether darkness. 

But although the meaning of the 
word is somewhat fluctuating, the 


writer gives good ground for the general 
impression (which is far from new) that 
there is a gradual increase in fixity of 
form from Aeschylus to Euripides ; that 
the ‘typical’ agon, consisting of two 
set speeches, each followed by two 
(rarely three) lines from the chorus and 
then by a passage of stichomythia, 
appeared first in Sophocles, who was 
guided by his own instinct, that Euri- 
pides borrowed certain rhetorical char- 
acteristics from the Sophists, whose, 
influence upon him was strong in many 
respects, and that the Sophists, in their 
turn, may have derived hints from the ~ 
poets. It is, however, an exaggeration 
to speak of this kind of agon, as the 
writer sometimes does, as a ‘traditional 
part of the drama, with fixed rules’ 
(p. 159, etc.). If tragedy began as a 
choral dance, it is not likely that there 
was any kind of agon until the intro- 
duction of the second actor, and 
throughout its history its rules are very 
elastic; and (at least to the reviewer) 
the influence of ‘sophistic’ upon So- 
phocles and the originality of Euripides 
both appear to be underrated in these 
chapters. 

From p. 124 onwards the work is 
almost purely analytic and classifica- 
tory. We have dydves classified as (1) 
constituting the centre of the action, 
the issue of which depends upon the 
persuasion of one of the contestants; 
(2) connected with, but not determining 
the issue; (3) aydves hors d’ceuvre, like 
some academic discussions in Euripides. 
Or again, as ay@ves between two or 
between three persons, or between two 
persons with a third intervening with- 
out taking part in the main discussion. 
The elements included in different 
ay@ves, and the varieties of each element, 
are minutely analysed; so are the 
possible forms of symmetry or parallel- 
ism, and the use made of each of the 
several rhetorical forms as exordium, 
narrative, proof, and peroration. The- 
recurrent sentiments or commonplaces 
used in the entire series of plays are 
catalogued, and the forms of #0@0s and 
ma0os and the various stylistic figures, 
and there is a detailed study of the 
devices employed in dialogue and parti- 
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cularly in stichomythia, all very labori- which is too minutely dissected is 
ously set out. Readers will differ in the usually dead at the end of the process ; 
degree to which they find this minute but, whatever its value, the task is here 


analysis interesting or illuminating. 
The reviewer cannot help remembering 
that a creature (or an artistic creation) 


very faithfully performed. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


PESSIMISM IN SOPHOCLES 


Johannes Cornelis OPSTELTEN: Sopho- 
cles en het Grieksche Pessimisme. 
Pp. xvi+226. Leiden: Sijthoff, 1945. 
Paper. 

It is heartening to find a book like this 

published in Leyden in November 1945, 

in format and readability quite of pre- 

war standard, and in content a thesis 
for a doctorate of a scope which must 
have required long and serious study. 

It adds to the growing bulk of evidence 

that the classics have survived in a war- 

torn Europe. 

The book is concerned with the ques- 
tion whether Sophocles’ work is charac- 
terized by pessimism, and in particular 
by a specifically Greek form of pessim- 
ism, this being a subject on which many 
conflicting views are on record. The 
author answers with a qualified Yes. 
Sophocles was occupied with the prob- 
lem of the suffering of heroic natures, 
and, as he did not represent suffering 
as the meed of sin and was not con- 
cerned like Aeschylus to illustrate the 
workings of divine justice, we have 
constantly before us the spectacle of 
unmerited suffering, and to this the 
spectacle of the heroic in man’s nature 
forms an unequal counterweight, so 
that we are left with an impression of 
pessimism. Sophocles was no mere 
child of Fortune, but it may be con- 
ceded that he was evxodos to the extent 
that his pessimism was less of tempera- 
ment than born of experience and 
imaginative insight; its predominant 
note was one of resignation. All the 
tones of pessimism found in Sophocles 


had been heard already in Greek litera- 
ture before him, but he laid special 
stress on two themes—the limitations 
of human insight and the nothingness 
of man in comparison with the divine 
powers about him; this was in part a 
reaction against the growing intellec- 
tualism of his day, which sought to 
throw off the trammels of moral and 
religious standards. 

Dr. Opstelten is well read in all the 
relevant literature except what was 
published over here during the war, and 
if his views are naturally more often 
eclectic than original, his selection is 
discriminating and his criticisms are 
well balanced. The central theme of his 
book is perhaps in some ways an un- 
satisfactory one: ‘pessimism’ is too 
indeterminate a concept to make a good 
subject for close literary research. He 
realizes, fortunately, that neither a 
plunge into the deep waters of psycho- 
logy nor a painstakingly detailed analy- 
sis of the plays would help to answer his 
question ; but perhaps Greek pessimism 
is one of those subjects on which the 
most valuable things are said by the way. 
The best chapter is the last, in which 
the author, after showing the character- 
istic Greek—or rather Ionian—pessim- 
ism to be the result of the baffled search 
for evdapovia, reflects that the poetry 
of Sophocles, however ‘pessimistic’, 
does not depress, because of ‘the inde- 
finable charisma of Sophocles’ art’, of 
which ‘the harmonious form no less 
than the pessimism had its roots in the 


poet’s inner nature’. A M. Date. 


THUCYDIDES 


John H. Fintey: Thucydides. Pp. 344. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), 1942. Cloth, 20s. net. 


PROFESSOR FINLEY is well known to 


students of Thucydides by his three 
articles in Harvard Studtes (1938, 1939, 
and suppl. vol. i, 1940) on ‘Euripides 
and Thucydides’, ‘The Origins of 


Thucydides’ Style’, and ‘The Unity of 
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Thucydides’ History’; he now gives us 
the fruit of long study and of a mature 
and sensible judgement. The great 
merits of his book are its comprehensive 
character and, what is even more wel- 
come, that it asks the right questions: 
it states the problems clearly and faces 
them honestly—for instance, on the 
speeches : 

‘Of the many problems presented by the History, 
undoubtedly the most important to ourselves is 
whether or not it offers, especially in the speeches, 
a reasonably authentic picture of men’s minds in 
the period when, purportedly at least, the speeches 
were delivered—or (to put the matter in another 
way) whether the general cast of style and thought 
in the speeches must be imagined as widespread 
in the early period of the war or, on the contrary, 
peculiar to Thucydides at the end of the war and 
thus fundamentally misleading for the earlier 
period. The value of the History will evidently be 
quite different depending on which of these 
alternatives is correct.’ 

Too many scholars and historians 
have denied all authenticity to the 
speeches, yet tacitly implied their 
truthfulness when narrating the course 
of events, or even stated that the value 
of Thucydides is not affected by the 
answer. In an able statement of his 
views, based on his earlier more de- 
tailed studies, he argues that the 
speeches, especially those in the first 
four books, faithfully reflect both the 
style and the arguments, ie. the 
rhetoric, of the period; and it was the 
formative period in the development of 
Thucydides’ own thought and methods 
of expression. In fact, by the end of the 
fifth century it had become largely out- 
moded. 

The first three chapters deal with 
Thucydides’ life and political back- 
ground, his intellectual background, 
and the plan and methods of the His- 
tory; and the next three show the ap- 
plication of this by an analysis of the 
events of the war as related by him. 
The last two sum up the style and the 
thought of Thucydides. Throughout 


there is good sense and clarity in the 
discussion; particularly admirable is 
Finley’s sense of the unity of the whole, 
the close interconnexion of thought and 
style in all the eight books. Yet it is 
in discussing the particular problem of 
the unity of the History, and here alone, 


that, in my opinion, Finley tends both 
to strain the evidence in the manner of 
those who maintain a thesis, and to 
ignore indications of different dates of 
composition ; this, however, is a criti- 
cism rather of his article in Athenian 
Studies than of this book, in which, 
rightly for his purpose, he assumes the 
unity: ‘with these words (i. 1. 1-2) 
Thucydides, some time after 404 B.C. ... 
began his famous History’, is his open- 
ing sentence. This, however, is a small 
point in a work of much understanding, 
one in which there are many flashes of 
insight—for example: ‘however indi- 
vidually prone to abstraction Thucy- 
dides may have been or may have come 
to be through his long exile, such a 
capacity for abstraction is the very hall- 
mark of the period’; in which, more- 
over, there is a fine appreciation of the 
central theme of the History, the defeat 
of the city which had all the material 
and intellectual advantages in the 
struggle, and all the moral advantages 
but one, political cwdpoovvn. 

There are some major questions in 
which I think Finley’s interpretation 
fails. i. 22. 4 and similar passages are 
not sufficient evidence that Thucydides 
held the mechanistic (or ‘almost mechan- 
istic’) view of human behaviour and a 
cyclical view of history; all he says is 
that we may expect from our knowledge 
of human nature that similar events 
may occur in the future, and he was 
obviously right. Finley himself men- 
tions some instances without any refer- 
ence to Thucydides’ view (including a 
most remarkable letter of Lincoln, about 
ordaois, who it appears had no know- 
ledge of Thucydides). Nor do I believe, 
in consequence, that he thought human 
conduct predictable, except so far as we 
all believe it, and that therefore he laid 
most stress on the prognostic value of 
his work and its ‘practical’ value for 
statesmen; one of his greatest gifts, 
which Finley well explains, is his power 
to generalize on human conduct, but 
just as clearly he has stressed the un- 
predictability of future events (i. 84. 3, 
etc.). Thirdly, Finley says in the last 
chapter, ‘he applied to historiography 
almost the identical methods of in- 
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ductive reasoning that . . . Socrates 
applied to philosophy’; yet earlier in 
the book he has frequently contrasted 
the methods of Thucydides, and of the 
Sophists, with those of science, as 
though inductive reasoning were pe- 
culiar to the mathematical and physical 
sciences, and also as though the methods 
of the Sophists and of Socrates were 
identical, Lastly, he interprets ii. 55. 
Io-I2 aS meaning that the defeat of 
Athens was primarily due to ordats of the 
same kind as had occurred in Corcyra 
and elsewhere, and that iii, 82-3 has 
Athens primarily in view. I think this 
wrong: what Thucydides has princi- 
pally in mind is not a fatal division be- 
tween the few and the masses after 
Pericles’ death, but the absence of any 
one single leader who could guide the 
city in a consistent policy; neither 
Cleon nor Nicias, nor later Alcibiades 
was strong enough, as Pericles had 
been, to dominate the assembly for 
years; faction and personal rivalries 
were the result, and this helped the 
occurrence of ordois in 411 and 405, but 
even then not ordos of the intensity 
and savagery of that in Corcyra. Cer- 
tainly if Thucydides was at work after 
the reconciliation of 403, he could 
hardly have written iii. 82-3 with 
Athens chiefly in mind. This conception 
dominates the second half of Finley’s 
book. Hence he can say that Thucy- 
dides thought the desire of the masses 
for good employment and pay was the 
principal motive for the Sicilian ex- 
pedition; but Thucydides says all 
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Athens but a small and timid minority 
was eager for it; it recalls the days of 
Eurymedon and Egypt, of Cimon and 
Pericles. It is the tragedy of Athens 
that Cleon and Alcibiades, not Nicias 
(whom Finley regards as the Periclean 
moderate), were the successors of 
Pericles. 

It is disturbing in so good a book to 
find mistakes such as the following: the 
tradition ‘that Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton killed Hippias rather than Hip- 
parchus’; the Athenians in 432 ad- 
dressed ‘the Peloponnesian League’ ; 
the Athenians (at Sybota) participated 
‘merely to guard the harbor’; ‘sober 
prudence éudpwv)’ and 
‘courageous and discreet’ for 
kai eBovdAor (i. 84. 2-3); ‘Phormio sur- 
rounded the forty-seven Peloponnesian 
transports’ (they were fighting-vessels, 
even though the enemy were otparw- 
TUKWTEpOV ; ‘the masses’ 
as a translation of iii. 82. 2 
and 7, where it clearly means ‘the 
majority of men’, including the rich; 
Cleon responsible for the Delian cam- 
paign (Thucydides does not mention 
him in connexion with it). All this sug- 
gests a certain carelessness in the study 
of his author ; yet by and large careless- 
ness is the last charge that should be 
made against Finley. 

His book is, in fact, both thorough and 
illuminating ; it will stimulate all stu- 
dents of Thucydides. But it would re- 
quire a full-length essay to discuss it 
properly. A. W. Gomme. 

University of Glasgow. 


PLATO’S METAPHORS 


Pierre Louis: Les Métaphores de Platon. 
Pp. xxii-+ 269. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1945. Paper, 250 fr. 

Tus volume is a valuable contribution 

to the study of Plato’s writings as 

literature, and can hardly fail to throw 
light at certain points on his thought. 

As the author remarks, this particular 

field has been little explored ; G. Berg’s 

Metaphor and Comparison in the Dia- 

logues of Plato (1903) seems to have been 

the only specialized treatise hitherto. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Louis 
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gives a general review of his subject and 
indicates the scope of his inquiry. He 
rightly distinguishes between genuine 
metaphor (under which he includes 
‘comparison’ or simile) and the use of 
illustrative examples in argument; 
these latter he sets aside, and also pro- 
verbial expressions as such. He re- 
marks that the majority of Plato’s 
metaphors are derived from the field of 
human life and activities, and.suggests 
that this is a matter of deliberate choice ; 
Plato was not uninterested in the world 
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of. nature (from which he does draw 
some striking and important figures), 
but believed that human analogues 
would more readily appeal to readers 
in his day. The author points out that 
most of Plato’s metaphors can be 
paralleled elsewhere in Greek literature. 
He does not appear to have gone into 
the problem of the difference between 
such possibly ‘dead’ metaphors as 
oxorreiv (e.g.) or and really vital 
and conscious imagery. 

In the main body of the work Dr. 
Louis adopts a new and interesting 
method. Instead of concentrating on 
the domain from which metaphors are 
taken (an appendix does full justice to 
this matter), he deals rather with the 
ideas and topics for which metaphorical 
expression or analogy is found by Plato, 
surveying the various figures applied 
to the processes of thought (from the 
ubiquitous oxozeivy to more striking 
instances), to argument, to human 
life, the soul, morality and social re- 
lationships, and so on. The author’s 
classification of topics is thorough, 
and his list of examples seems well- 
nigh exhaustive. He has ransacked 
the whole Platonic corpus, and an 
index of the passages quoted adds to 
the usefulness of the book. His method 
in exposition is to cite outstanding 


examples and to refer to the rest in’ 
footnotes. 

It is in this new line of approach, and 
in the suggestion which it may hold for 
the study of Plato’s thought, that the 
value of this admirable work chiefly lies. 
Dr. Louis seems inclined to regard 
Plato’s use of metaphor as a matter 
always of conscious intellectual choice, 
rather than as the outcome of any 
intuitive experience. This is perhaps a 
debatable point ; in any case it is one 
that calls for further consideration. 
But it seems obvious that the figures 
which Plato adopts, whether by selec- 
tion or from instinct, must go far to 
indicate the main lines and the domi- 
nant colours of his thought. Thus (e.g.) 
the constant recurrence in the Republic 
of the metaphor of light for knowledge, 
and the repeated use of the imagery of 
marriage, seem to point inevitably to 
a strain of mysticism, while the figures 
of ascent and of ‘conversion’ applied 
to education emphasize his preoccupa- 
tion with morals. Whether we concen- 
trate on such lines of exploration, or 
merely range at random over the 
moutAia Of Plato’s style, the subject is 
ready for further work, and Dr. Louis 
has led the way with valuable material 
and guidance. D. TARRANT. 

Bedford College, London. 


PLATO 


Alexandre Koyreé: Discovering Plato. 
Translated by L. C. Rosenfield. Pp. 
ix+119. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1945. Cloth, 1os. net. 

PUBLISHERS must advertise their wares, 
and we must acquiesce in ‘blurbs’ on 
dust-covers ; but advertisement by way 
of a ‘Foreword’, not from the author’s 
pen, is unnecessary and undesirable in 
a work of scholarship at least, unless it 
be posthumous. The reader resents, or 
ought to resent, being bidden to admire. 
If I find Professor Koyré’s book difficult 
to review, it is partly because I read 
this foreword first, and was irritated by 
it: I am conscious of an unfavourable 
bias, of which I cannot wholly rid 
myself. 


The book’s title raises a doubt which 
is not fully resolved by the reading of 
it. Are we being told how students 
of Plato may discover his meaning or 
message for themselves, or is the author 
himself a discoverer, in the sense that 
he offers an interpretation which has 
escaped students for twenty-three cen- 
turies? The latter alternative, thus 
crudely put, is perhaps an unfair sug- 
gestion: yet the first half of the book 
(‘The Dialogue’) does seem to claim 
that the ‘Socratic dialogues’ (which for 
M. Koyré means, somewhat surprisingly, 
those down to and including Theaetetus) 
ought to be read in a new way, and that 
this is highly important. We must, it is 
insisted, be ‘reader-auditors’: and the 
inconclusiveness, or ostensible incon- 
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clusiveness, of many of these dialogues 
will then somehow explain itself. To 
be a reader-auditor apparently means 
to make allowances for the shortcomings 
of Socrates’ interlocutors; but, on the 
one hand, these shortcomings usually 
(e.g. in the characters of Euthyphro, 
Polus, Meno) hit the mere reader, who 
is not consciously an auditor, in the 
eye: and, on the other, M. Koyré seems 
to make them responsible for too much. 
What we are, in effect, asked to believe 
all through this first part is that Plato, 
while having in his own mind a com- 
plete solution to all the problems raised, 
has chosen to conceal it from his readers 
in order to evoke a personal effort of 
understanding on their part: and that 
the means adopted to this end is to 
make Socrates’ interlocutors either 
stupid (like Meno and Euthyphro) or 
‘too young’ (like Theaetetus). That 
there is some truth in this view need not 
be denied: but I think it is far from 
being the whole truth, and it improperly 
ignores the possibility that Plato him- 
self in his early works is puzzling over 
problems which he has not yet fully 
solved. With the estimate of Theaetetus 
on pp. 47-8 I disagree almost entirely. 
A large part of the book consists of 
summaries, or partial summaries, of 
dialogues, in spite of the author’s re- 
peated assurance that he will not sum- 
marize. With the method he has chosen, 
summary was unavoidable: and on the 
whole it is well done, and the inter- 
spersed comments are mostly sound and 
sensible, if not particularly novel. But 
a method which entails adding yet 
another outline of the Republic (with 
which the second part is almost exclu- 
sively concerned) to the numerous ex- 


cellent accounts of that work already in 
existence, and mostly quite accessible, is 
to be regretted ; moreover, the comment 
in this part, and the concluding remarks 
on the relevance of its lessons to the 
present day, are hardly striking enough 
to reward the reader for his pains. 

That a book on Plato should confine 
itself to certain dialogues and certain 
aspects of his philosophy is quite 
legitimate, provided that it is clearly 
and prominently stated that this is 
being done. But M. Koyré does not 
fulfil this condition. Can anyone hope 
to ‘discover’ Plato if he is told nothing, 
or next to nothing, about Plato’s dis- 
cussions of Eros, of the soul’s immor- 
tality, of the great myths, of the logical 
and ontological problems of the Sophist, 
and the cosmogony of the Timaeus? 
Incidentally, the author’s imperfect 
acquaintance with the facts of Plato’s 
life is apparent from the words ‘Dion 
on the throne’ (p. 70), which cannot but 
imply, in their context, that Plato 
aimed, on his second or third visit to 
Syracuse, at displacing Dionysius in 
favour of Dion. 

The American translation, so far as 
I can gauge, is adequate save for words 
like ‘benefactory’, ‘effectuate’, and 
‘negativistic’ ; but is the poverty of our 
patrius sermo such that a certain con- 
ception ‘might for lack of a better term 
be called ‘‘organicistic’’’? 

Lastly, why not make it easier for 
the reader to check the longer quota- 
tions, at least, by giving the page of the 
dialogue quoted? On the whole, the 
book, despite its author’s enthusiasm 
and occasional insight, is disappointing. 

R. HACKFORTH. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


THE LOEB DIONYSIUS 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman 
Antiquities. With an English transla- 
tion by Earnest Cary, Ph.D., on the 
basis of the version of Edward Spel- 
man. Vol. V, Books VIII-IX.24 
(Loeb Classical Library). London: 
Heinemann, 1945. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) net. 

Dr. Cary continues his task of editing 


Dionysius on the basis of Jacoby’s text 
and Spelman’s translation with the 
same care and good taste as before. His 
independence is marked by many de- 
partures from Jacoby’s text, where he 
supports the manuscripts or other 
scholars’ emendations (noteworthy cases 
are MS. at viii. 26. 1, MS. 
for heavy sarcasm at viii. 32. 5, MS. 
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elva: without a negative at vill. 73. 3, 
Kiessling’s ¢iAoverxobvrs at vili. 25. 3, 
and Naber’s xeAevn at ix. 1. 4) or where 
he contributes corrections of his own, 
e.g. exméumew ews av (viii. 15. 2: com- 
bining Kiessling and Jacoby), avOparrwv 
(viii. 20. 3; MS. dAdvrwv), (viii. 
59. 4), moAdois (ix. 8. 2), 
(ix. 15. 7); with less cause av (viii. 25. 2), 
and dpodoyotvrwr (viii. 68. 3). 

These and other readings show Cary’s 
readiness to emend for the sake of good 
sense ; yet often he hesitates where the 
need appears at least equally great. 
Why restore MS. zpoeA6wv for Sylburg’s 
mapeAOuv at viii. 58. 4, or MS. ypadev 
for Cobet’s ypadew at viii. 74. 4? At 
viii. 73. 3 he adds Cobet’s 5éxa, and at 
viii. 75. 2 accepts Post’s brilliant azop- 
yiobeciev into the text; yet at vill. 56. 1, 
although in a note he recognizes the 
need to add a verb in the subjunctive, 
unless we are to assume anacoluthon 
(which in that sentence is unlikely), and 
cites three attractive suggestions, he 
does nothing about it. 

Particularly uncertain is the treat- 
ment of suspected glosses. Cary admits 
the presence of glosses, e.g. at viii. 21. 2, 
32. 3, 50. 3, 67. 5, 69. 1; yet in other 
places he retains suspicious phrases 
bracketed by Jacoby, e.g. vili. 6. 2, 
17. I, 24. 6, 29. 2, 49. 6, and sometimes 
reads in the text phrases he discounts 
in the notes, e.g. viii. 53. 3, ix. 9. 8 
(cf. viii. 49. 6, ix. 11. 5), without in- 
dicating why he has suddenly become 
so conservative. 

The main interest of this edition for 
the reviewer lies in Cary’s attempts to 
provide new remedies for notorious old 
cruces. The General Editors have 
given useful help here. Capps has neat 
emendations accepted at vili. 50. 2, 
51. 4 for MS. xaradzeiv), 
73. 1; Post at viii. 73. 5, 75. 2, ix. 3. 5; 
Cary notes but does not accept Post’s 
interesting conjectures ad trois for 
MS. adrois at viii. 56. 1 and ded for 
MS. xowév at viii. 91. 3. 

At vili. 19. 4 the manuscripts A and B 
give xomoAava@v, which could be a cor- 
ruption of KopioAavér, ‘of the Coriolani’ ; 
and the late manuscripts give Kopto- 
Aavév, which could be a scribe’s con- 
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jecture; at viii. 36. 2 the manuscripts 
agree On ywpueAavods, which could be a 
corruption of KopioAavovs. The refer- 
ences, however, are to different cities, 
of which one, not both, can be Corioli. 
Cary reads Kopwodardév in 19. 4 and leaves 
XwpveAavods in the air. The slight ad- 
vantage in palaeographical probability 
can be ignored, when either passage 
could reasonably be referred to Corioli, 
and Cary might have done better either 
to leave the choice open, as Jacoby 
does, by reading KomoAavadv at 19. 4, 
or to take XwpreAavovs in 36. 2 as the 
reference to Corioli, as most historians 
do, arguing (for what it is worth) from 
the association of names in Livy ii. 
39. 3, and to consider more seriously 
Niebuhr’s Kapvevrav@v at 19. 4. 
Binras at 36. 2 may be a corruption of 
Aafuwdras, Lavinienses, unless it refers 
to the otherwise unknown Albenses of 
Pliny, N.H. iii. 69. Cary welcomes 
AaBuwidras as an emendation but does 
not receive it into the text. 

Vili. 55. 2: BovAy mrepi Tod Mapxiov 
amedeiEavto ... . . ., 
tais yuvakiv Exawov re 
Ths mpoOvpias evexa (Cary ; MSS.) 
Snpocia ypadh olcovta ex 
aimvov, Kal yépas The 
point here is clear: the Senate decreed 
that the women should be granted 
formal €zawos and a yépas. Should we 
not therefore begin by reading azo- 
just above) with Garrer (whom Cary 
does not cite from Jacoby’s apparatus 
criticus)? mdAa makes no sense in this 
context, but évexa, based on the con- 
struction of laudatory decrees, is scarce- 
ly necessary ; Cary suggests also atrixa. 
A better remedy might be to read maAw 
(with Sintenis) for mdéAac: the women 
should receive praise again, that is, re- 
peating the praise they had already re- 
ceived in the celebrations on their 
return, only this time by public inscrip- 
tion (Snpooia ypadh), which should en- 
sure that they would win eternal 
remembrance on the part of future 
generations. 

ix. 24. 2 contains a crux in the 
description of Rome at bay after the 
battle of Cremera: mupooi re ovvexeis, 
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ola 82) év Kal oxdTw, dud te drroAap- 
nddwv (Post; re (Siarrdre) 
Aaprddwv MSS.) xai dd teyav 
70 (Capps; B) 
wore «rA.: ‘and an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of torches, as it was in the night 
and dark, blazed through lanterns and 
from roofs, so many in number that,’ 
etc. The ‘lanterns’ (Cary explains in 
a note) are the light open structures set 
upon a roof to admit light and air to 
the interior (cf. J.G. xi. 366 A, ll. 14-48). 
This is probably the best correction for 


an obscure passage—but perhaps old 
Spelman should get some credit, too: 
‘the fires they made were so close to 
one another, it being in the night, and 
dark, and such a number of torches 
were lighted in the rooms, and on the 
top of the houses, that,’ etc. Cary, 
Capps, and Post have carried over 
Spelman’s common sense into the text 
in a combined piece of scholarship that 
pleasantly illustrates the merits of this 
Loeb edition. A. H. McDonaLp. 
University of Sydney. 


GREEK NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Carl Darling Buck and Walter PETER- 
SEN: A Reverse Index of Greek Nouns 
and Adjectives arranged by termina- 
tions with brief historical introduc- 
tions. Pp. xvii+765. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press (Cambridge: 
University Press), 1945. Cloth, £3 net. 

THIS important compilation of over 

100,000 Greek nouns and adjectives is 

designed as well for editors restoring 

lacunae in inscriptions and papyri as 
for students of the history of the lan- 
guage. Within its scope, it supersedes 
the Heidelberger Kontrdrindex der grie- 
chischen Papyrusurkunden and also for 
the first time gives an exhaustive col- 
lection of material for the study of 

Greek noun and adjective formation. 

The double purpose of the work has 

dictated a compromise between simple 

reverse alphabetical order and philo- 
logical classification. The words are 
placed in about 100 groups under the 
main headings of vowel (and diphthong- 
al) stems, and nasal, liquid, labial, 
dental, guttural, and palatal termina- 
tions, in reverse alphabetical order 
within each group. But groups of more 
than two compounds are printed to- 
gether, with obvious advantages, even 
at the cost of slight disturbances of 
alphabetic order. First and Second 
Declension stems in o and a, amounting 
to about two-thirds of the whole con- 
tents, are distributed according to the 
letter preceding o or a, in some forty 
groups associated with the above cate- 
gories. Perhaps the epigraphist will 
grudge the philologist this concession, 


but some such classification was desir- 
able, and there is often an affinity be- 
tween these forms and the groups with 
which they are associated. But distinc- 
tions in formation are not strictly 
observed in any group: thus, words in 
appear together whether belongs 
to the root, as in Spdyos, or to a suffix, 
as in Oeppds. This is obviously con- 
venient for epigraphists, and it some- 
times illustrates a common type of 
illogical development in language. In 
the treatment of dialect variants a 
reasonable compromise has been made ; 
but the a/n variation, unless it may be 
assumed, as in the ending of such nouns 
as Sixn, is almost fully recorded, even 
to the inclusion of tarwpéva: orepopevn 
(Hesych.). As to this last, the present 
work does not include verbs, but verbal 
forms in -reos and -reov are admitted, 
with a few participial forms in -pevos 
‘which are isolated in either form or 
use’. 

The foundations of this work were 
laid in the collections of Dr. A. W. 
Stratton, from which separate studies on 
several types were published by himself 
and, after he died in 1902, by others, 
including the present editors, in various 
periodicals and monographs. From 
1930 to 1935 the Rockefeller Foundation, 
by enabling Professor Petersen’s full 
services to be engaged, and in other 
ways, made possible the exhaustive 
collection and unified publication of the 
whole material in this field. Apart from 
proper names, the bulk of which are 
necessarily omitted, these collections 
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now cover the literature, inscriptions, 
papyri, commentators, grammarians, 
and lexicographers down to the Byzan- 
tine age (except as to later Byzantine 
colloquialisms and extravagant com- 
pounds). The editors were perhaps 
right in liberally admitting words from 
Hesychius, even corruptions that will 
not be elucidated until the new edition 
of Hesychius appears. But in general, 
wherever the evidence could be scrutin- 
ized, the editors have taken immense 
pains to eliminate fictitious entries cur- 
rent in the older dictionaries. For in- 
scriptions and papyri the material is 
drawn not only from the indexes of 
published collections and, as to papyri, 
from Preisigke’s Wérterbuch, but also 
from a vast number of periodicals and 
other sources, in which the editors do 
not claim to have overlooked nothing. 
The historical surveys by Professor 


Petersen outlining the linguistic de- 
velopment of the several formations are 
of the greatest value. For the most part 
they are short, up-to-date summaries of 
the literature on each point. Professor 
Petersen had also undertaken (for 
separate publication) a comprehensive 
series of such historical studies, the 
completion of which his death’ in 1939 
most unfortunately forestalled. 
Doubtless, as the preface suggests, 
specialists will find some errors and 
omissions, and a few trivial inconsis- 
tencies surviving from the early stages 
of the work. But the wide scope of the 
present compilation and the obvious 
skill and care with which the collection, 
revision, and arrangement of the ma- 
terial have been planned and executed 
leave no doubts of its merits as a whole. 
P. B. R. ForBEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


ABLATIVE AND GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


Eirik VANDVIK : Genetivus und A blativus 
Qualitatis. Pp. 115. Oslo: Dybwad, 
1942. Paper, kr. 7. 

Tuts scholarly investigation of the 

origins, history, and interrelation of 

these two constructions acknowledges 

a debt to the work of G. V. Edwards on 

the same subject (New York, 1900), but 

is far more enlightening and conclusive. 

The semasiological method adopted 

may owe something to suggestions in 

B. Raabe’s short dissertation de Gene- 

tivo Latino capita tria (Kénigsberg, 

1917), which, however, merely touches 

the fringe of the subject. 

Attention is called to semantic change 
of value in the various genitive expres- 
sions which are usually classed together 
as Genitives of Quality. V. would re- 
strict this term to genitive expressions 
in which the noun denotes a real quality 
or characteristic (vir maximi animi, 
summae audaciae, etc.), and would ex- 
clude those in which the noun denotes 
something external which, with its 
epithet, serves as a means of classifying 
(res eius modi, magni periculi res, multi 
cibi hospes, magni sunt oneris, puer 
decem annorum). The latter types are 
the earlier, and of the former there are 


only two examples in early Latin. But 
these classifying expressions, in most of 
which the possessive idea of ‘belonging 
to a class’ is fairly clear, were capable of 
developing a secondary qualitative sense 
(e.g. magnt oneris suggests ‘patience’, 
‘endurance’ ; multi cibt suggests ‘greedi- 
ness’, etc.). This led to the extension 
of the construction to nouns denoting 
internal characteristics and to epithets 
other than demonstrative or quantita- 
tive (homo animi perditi), in which ex- 
pressions the possessive idea is no 
longer clear. The bridge between the 
nouns denoting external things and 
those denoting internal characteristics 
is further strengthened by an appeal to 
the primitive habit of personification. 
Just as this enabled an external abstract 
quality to be expressed as an accom- 
paniment by the ablative ( femina eximia 
forma), so an internal quality, such as 
courage, virtue, vice, when personified 
into a principle which pervaded, pos- 
sessed, or governed a person or thing, 
was naturally expressed by the genitive. 

V. thus agrees with Edwards and 
Wolfflin in deriving the Genitive of 
Quality from the idea of possession, and 
follows the generally accepted deriva- 
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tion of the Ablative of Quality from the 
Sociative-Instrumental. But he differs 
from them in his conclusions about the 
difference in the underlying sense of the 
two constructions. It is not that the 
ablative expresses temporary and the 
genitive permanent characteristics, but 
that the ablative originally expressed 
external, and the genitive internal quali- 
ties. The ablative was the normal 
method of expressing permanent as 
well as temporary external character- 
istics from Plautus to Cicero, while the 
use of the genitive to express external 
characteristics is poetic and post-Augus- 
tan, ie. cervus vastt corporis is not 
classical. On the other hand, the ex- 
tension of the ablative to express in- 
ternal.qualities had already taken place 
in the time of Plautus. This was due to 
two main causes: (1) The adverbial 
origin of the Ablative of Quality caused 
it to be preferred whenever the quality 
was predicated, even when the quality 
was internal. In Cicero 66 per cent. of 
the Ablatives of Quality are predica- 
tive. (2) Authors up to Cicero had some 
objection to genitives of the third, 
fourth, and fifth declensions in this con- 
struction, and so used the ablatives of 
them even of internal qualities and 
adnominally. There is not enough dif- 
ference between the appearance of a 
quality, viewed as an accompaniment, 
and its actual existence apart from 
appearances, to prevent the use of the 
ablative to express internal and essen- 
tial qualities, whenever stylistic or 
other reasons favoured it. 

The above conclusions are founded 
on a searching examination of the 
existing evidence from Plautus to Taci- 
tus, and are, in the main, convincing. 
Pp. 60-1 contain a useful summing up 
of the usage of the two main periods of 
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Latin literature. Authors are divided 
into two groups: (1), the early dramatic 
poets, Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, and Sal- 
lust ; (2), Cicero’s correspondents, the 
‘Caesarian’ authors of B.G. viii, Bellum 
Alex., Hispan., and Afric., Livy, and 
the authors of the Silver Age. Tacitus, 
with a finer linguistic sense than other 
authors of his age, shows a tendency to 
return to classical usage, and occupies 
a position midway between the two 
groups. The authors of the first group, 
particularly Cicero and Caesar, were 
keenly alive to the distinctions between 
the two constructions, which are indi- © 
cated above. In them apparent dis- 
regard of the inner sense can be traced 
to observable reasons, semantic or 
stylistic. But their reasons were not 
appreciated by the authors who fol- 
lowed them. These began to prefer the 
genitive for both external and internal 
qualities, both predicatively and ad- 
nominally; genitives of the third and 
fourth declensions were no longer 
banned, etc., and from Livy onwards 
the distinction in sense between the 
ablative and genitive in these expres- 
sions was clearly no longer felt. The 
book ends with useful observations on 
the usage of particular authors. 

It is probable that the findings of this 
investigation, as often happens, are too 
complicated to be fully expounded in 
text-books intended for schools and 
colleges, but present methods of exposi- 
tion must be modified in the light of 
them. The book should be made avail- 
able in all university libraries, for it is 
a good contribution to the study of 
historical syntax and is well up to the 
high standard which we have learned to 
expect from Scandinavian scholars. 

E. C. Woopcock. 

University of Manchester. 


HYACINTHUS 


Machteld J. MELLINK: Hyakinthos. 


Pp. 184. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 
1943. Paper. 
To write on Hyakinthos acceptably it 
is indeed necessary to have considerable 
learning, for the relevant facts are many 
and heterogeneous. It is even better to 


have good sense, for theories abound 
and are not always of the soundest. The 
present author has both in good meas- 
ure, hence this monograph is of real 
worth; its faulty English is explained 
by the date, and it is to be hoped that 
now, with something like normal com- 
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munications resumed with Holland, 
those Dutch scholars who do us the 
compliment of using our tongue may 
find help ungrudgingly given them by 
its native speakers when our puzzling 
idioms trouble them. 

That Hyakinthos is an old, pre- 
Hellenic god whose cult has been over- 
laid by Apollo’s no one doubts. The 
central question, on which depend the 
answers to several curious problems 
connected with Greek cult and the his- 
tory of the Peloponnesos in early 
Dorian days, is how far and how deep 
the supersession went. Hitherto it has 
been customary, in analysing the ritual 
of the Hyakinthia, of which we are 
tolerably well informed, to assume 
rather too readily that its gloomy part 
belonged to the dead vegetation-deity, 
its brighter side to the Olympian, who 
does not die. Miss Mellink points out 
that this over-simplifies. Hyakinthos 
no doubt died ; but by all analogy and 
some direct evidence, he rose again, and 
joy over his return is a perfectly under- 
standable element in his rites. The 
equation ‘joyous ritual = Apolline 
ritual’ is not therefore to be accepted 
without examination. 

Connected with all this is the ques- 


tion who introduced Apollo, and 
when. Miss Mellink shows that we can- 
not simply assume it was the Dorians. 
The tough pre-Dorian population of 
Amyklai, Achaians or whatever we like 
to style them, may themselves have 
modified their traditional ritual. If 
Hyakinthos was a year-god, Eniautos 
Daimon, or whatever name is preferred, 
of Cretan type, as seems very likely, 
one of his forms could easily be as- 
similated to Apollo, that in which the 
‘year-baby’ has grown into a vigorous 
young hunter. Even the famous pillar- 
idol and the throne on which it rather 
inconsistently stood have parallels 
which owe nothing to any Dorian, and 
both may be very early. 

It will be seen that Miss Mellink, 
while critical of the hypotheses of 
others, is capable of fairly bold specula- 
tion on her own account. But it «is 
never wild, and her views certainly 
must be considered by future historians, 
whether of Peloponnesian religion or of 
the relevant periods of Peloponnesian 
history. Of actual mistakes in matters 
of fact I have found none of the smallest 
importance. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


PROMETHEUS AND HELEN 


Karl KERENYI: (1) Prometheus. Das 
griechische Mythologem von der 
menschlichen Existenz. Pp. 82. Zii- 
rich: Rhein-Verlag, 1946. Paper, 6 
Sw. fr. 

(2) Die Geburt der Helena. Samt 
humanistischen Schriften aus den 
Jahren 1943-45. Pp. 139. Ziirich: 
Rhein-Verlag, 1945. Paper, 8 Sw. fr. 


THE former of these works is an unpre- 
possessing example of the ingenious 
author’s methods, of which I have 
briefly spoken elsewhere in this journal.! 
Here, it seems to me, his imagination 
has run away with him, and some of his 
reasonings smack of dead theories better 
forgotten. Prometheus, to him, is a 
lunar figure, apparently (p. 22 f.) be- 
cause his liver, preyed upon by the 


See C.R, lx. 93. 


eagle, waxes and wanes like the moon, 
and the dark colour of the liver suggests 
the dark of the moon. Hesychios, in 
a very obscure gloss, says: "I@ds, 6 rév 
Tirjvwv twes “I6ak, 
leaving us completely in the dark as to 
who used this mysterious name, whether 
he was in jest or earnest, and whether it 
was this unknown author or some com- 
mentator who identified Ithas—Ithax 
with Prometheus. Kerényi (p. 32 f.) 
seizes on the resemblance of the name 
to *I@d«n, and deduces at 
least a similarity between Prometheus 
and Odysseus, and therefore an associa- 
tion with Hermes, because in art he and 
Odysseus often wear a similar kind of 
cap. Apart from this and some remarks 
about the Aeschylean Prometheus- 
dramas which are neither very new nor 
very convincing, we are given abun- 
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dance of vague writing, of a metaphysi- 
cal tone, concerning the ‘bipolarity’ of 
human and divine in Greek thought and 
the relation of Prometheus to the former. 
All this is singularly alien to the figure 
of the Trickster-hero from whose doings 
most of the mythology of Prometheus 
springs, and has not much to do with 
the old god of fire and the artisans who 
use it whom he somehow and some- 
where absorbed. 

The other work is a collection of re- 
published articles and essays of various 
length and of dates from 1939 to 1945. 
Nearly all (No. VII, Selbstbekenntnisse 
des Livius, is an exception) deal either 
with specifically Greek themes or with 
problems of culture and of philology in 
general. The essay on Helen, which 
gives the book its title, comes by rather 
devious ways to the conclusion that the 
ancients’ conception of the choice con- 
fronting a beautiful woman was ‘ent- 


weder Nemesis oder Aphrodite... . 
Entweder die Tochter der Nemesis 
bleiben und aus der Quelle des Siinden- 
bewusstseins sich zur Strafe der Mensch- 
heit erheben . . . oder . . . bei der 
schweren, gleichgiiltigen Herrin dienen 
und den reinen, schuldlosen Glanz der 
Aphrodite tragen.’ I am not convinced. 
No. III (pp. 42-78), perhaps the most 
important single item, deals with the 
mysteries of the Kabeiroi and with 
ancient mysteries in general. The facts 
are interestingly presented ; but it may 
be questioned whether the interpreta- 
tions do not savour too much of modern 
European fancies, from Goethe to the 
present day. The other pieces are 
slighter, but one or two of them contain 
timely and eloquent defences of human- 
ism against the barbarism whereof 
Nazi Germany was the worst but not 
the only exponent. H. J. Rose. 
University of St. Andrews. 


ATTIC POTTERS 


J. D. BEAZLEY: Potter and Painter in 
Ancient Athens. Pp. 43; 8 plates. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1945. Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE joint meeting of Classical Societies 

at Oxford in September 1942 shines in 

the memory particularly of those who 
managed brief escapes from war jobs to 
attend it, and no evidence of the sur- 
vival of civilization was more welcome 
than Professor Beazley’s paper, which 
he here publishes in a revised and ex- 
panded form. The fantastic achieve- 
ment of Attic Red-figure Vase-painters 
and of the still unpublished Attic Black- 
figure Vase-painters is here made the 
foundation for new building: ‘now that 
the painters of nearly all important 

Attic vases, and most of the less im- 

portant, have been determined, the 

whole material must be re-studied from 

the point of view of the potters.’ Im- 

portant pioneer work, to which Pro- 

fessor Beazley pays ample tribute, has 
been done by the Swiss scholar Bloesch 
in Formen attischer Schalen. The 


following remarks are not in any 
sense criticisms but merely reflections 
prompted by reading this enchanting 


lecture. It starts with a discussion of 
the representations of Attic potters on 
vases and comes to the interesting con- 
clusion ‘that the same establishment 
sometimes produced both vases with 
figurework and coarser household ware’; 
I have often wondered whether fine 
pottery was sometimes, as nowadays, 
carried by a tile factory—possible clues 
may exist in the ‘similarity of patterns 
on tiles and vases and in the occasional 
occurrence of love-names on tiles. One 
vase not discussed is the Theseus 
painter’s skyphos (C.V.A., Baltimore, 
fasc. 3, pl. i) ; the men under the handles 
appear to be decorating (?) amphorae 
and the main scene may be the erection 
of a kiln (cf. Beazley, J.H.S., 1939, 153, 
and contrast Greifenhagen, Ph.W., 
1939, 1056). The Euergides painter’s 
cup in the Acropolis collection (pl. i. 
2-3) appears to show a vase-painter in 
the middle of a metal-worker’s shop; but 
is he possibly inscribing a design on a 
rotated bronze cup and hence his pres- 
ence and the curious shape of the cup? 
Professor Beazley then proceeds to 
discuss the inscriptions from potter 
dedications on the Acropolis. The scale 
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of these dedications, a bronze statue, 
a kore of Antenor, a relief by Endoios, 
show the potters to have been men of 
some substance and confirm Professor 
Beazley’s interpretation of the scanty 


-evidence on vases for their private lives 


(pp. 11, 19). But the links are apparent- 
ly missing to construct an equation 
between these dedications, which are 
described as a ‘tithe’ (of what?) and 
are of estimable cost, and the prices 
of vases at that time (cf. Amyx, 
University of California Publications in 
Classical Archaeology, i. 179). If such 
an equation could be constructed, it 
would throw a great deal of light on the 
scale of the pottery industry in the ripe 
archaic period. 

Professor Beazley then turns to the 
signatures on vases and now believes 


mean ‘produced at my direction, under 
my eye, perhaps to my design, at least 
in my way, by my will’. He discusses 
instances of division of labour between 
two potters and two painters, the rela- 
tion of ripe archaic cup-painters to 
their potters as mapped out by Bloesch, 
and various other problems. 

He says finally, when stressing the 
need for re-studying the material from 
the point of view of the potters: ‘it will 
not be enough to note the general pro- 
portions, and the features of the shape: 
the eye must become accustomed to 
perceive minute refinements of curve 
and line.’ This is obviously right, but 
carries with it the further point that 
entirely new standards of photography 
will have to be introduced and observed 
in publications and accurate line- 


that ‘in general’ ézoinoev means ‘fash- drawings will be needed of all vases. 
ioned the vase with his own hands’, T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
although the word zovetyvy may come to University of Manchester. 

SPARTA 


Frangois OLLIER: Le Mirage spartiate. 
II* Partie. Etude sur l'idéalisation 
de Sparte dans l’antiquité grecque du 
début de l’école cynique jusqu’a la 
fin de la cité. (Annales de 1’Univer- 
sité de Lyon, Troisiéme Série, Lettres, 
Fascicule 13.) Pp.,220. Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1943. Paper. 

In his preface M. Ollier expresses the 

hope that he has used all evidence which 

is capable of being used, and the regret 
that his results will seem rather scanty. 

This is indeed a fair summary of the 

book. Much credit should be given to 

the author for the exhaustive scope of 
his research into the literary evidence, 
though not the archaeological (a defect 

common to vol. i; cf. C.R. xlix, p. 184), 

and for the grace and clarity with which 

his views are expounded : but the results 
remain disappointing. This is due 
partly to the subject; for M. Ollier 
sets out not to examine the real condi- 
tions at Sparta in the Hellenistic and 

Roman periods but to measure the gulf 

of illusion which separates the views of 

contemporaries about Sparta from the 
realities of Spartan life and manners. 

The evidence is, however, insufficient 


to establish a sure footing on either side 
of the gulf, and the reader is apt to find 
himself in mid-air. 

The first two chapters, dealing with 
the Cynics’ view of Sparta and with the 
Spartan apophthegms, afford a good 
example of this. The general conclusion 
is acceptable, namely that the fourth 
century saw an increase in the idealiza- 
tion of Sparta by philosophers and an 
increase in the coining of Spartan 
apophthegms. But much of the de- 
tailed evidence is too flimsy to carry the 
deductions which M. Ollier makes. For 
instance, even if we are prepared to 
concede that the apophthegm ‘I leave 
the gentlemen to join the ladies’ is an 
authentic utterance by Diogenes leav- 
ing Sparta for Athens and also in the 
reverse form by Antisthenes leaving 
Athens for Sparta, it is rash to deduce 
from this that the Cynics admired and 
idealized the ethics of fourth-century 
Sparta. And when similar bons mots are 
ascribed both to Cynics and to Spartans 
it is safer to consider them fictitious 
witticisms than evidence of the Cynics’ 
admiration for Sparta. 

In his third chapter M. Ollier con- 
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siders the fragments of Dicaearchus, 
whose TpurroAtixds he considers to have 
canonized the view that the Spartan 
constitution was the leading example 
of the mixed constitution, and of 
Ephorus and Theopompus, in both of 
whom he finds some idealization of 
Sparta. In particular he argues that 
the legend of Lycurgus was canonized 
by Ephorus, whose work influenced 
Aristotle, Polybius, and later tradition, 
but that contemporary Sparta was cen- 
sured by Ephorus, assuming that the 
prologue to Diodorus xv is drawn from 
Ephorus. The reforms of Agis and 
Cleomenes provide firmer evidence and 
lead to an interesting study of Phylar- 
chus, who is regarded by M. Ollier as 
Plutarch’s main source. At this point 
the Stoics’ admiration for Sparta is 
brought to bear: for not only is Phy- 
larchus a Stoic, but M. Ollier finds in the 
Stoic Sphaerus the political adviser of 
both Agis and Cleomenes. It is con- 
jectured that Sphaerus visited Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, advised Agis (for which 
there is no specific evidence), advised 
Cleomenes, and accompanied him to the 
court of Ptolemy Philopator. But con- 
jecture goes still farther. Sphaerus 
wrote two treatises, The Spartan Con- 
stitution and Lycurgus and Socrates, of 
which only the titles and two fragments 
survive; M. Ollier sets out to recon- 
struct their contents. In tackling the 
first treatise he argues that Sphaerus’ 
ideas were applied in the reforms of 


Agis and Cleomenes, and Sphaerus’ 
attitude to Sparta is revealed by Plu- 
tarch, who used Phylarchus, who used 
Sphaerus as his source. As regards the 
Lycurgus and Socrates M. Ollier writes: 
‘Au sujet des intentions qui avaient 
déterminé le philosophe stoicien a 
traiter a la fois de ces deux personnages 
illustres aucun doute ne me parait 
possible. . . . Ce que Sphairos avait pré- 
tendu démontrer, c’est que Lycurgue 
était déja un véritable philosophe, une 
sorte de Socrate avant la lettre.’ He 
then considers the extent to which 
Sphaerus’ theories influenced the re- 
forms in detail. When we reconsider the 
ultimate basis of evidence underpin- 
ning these conjectures, we must view 
M. Ollier’s conclusions with some alarm. 

The last two chapters are mainly 
concerned with the attitude of Polybius 
and Plutarch towards Sparta. The 
treatment of both authors shows a keen 
insight into their psychology and their 
aims; in particular, M. Ollier suggests 
that during the course of writing his 
history Polybius changed his opinion 
both of Sparta and of Rome and ended 
by regarding ‘the city of Lycurgus as 
the sister of the city of the Scipios’. 
And in Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, 
which M. Ollier treats with a happy 
sympathy, the vision of Sparta appears 
for the last time, a mirage over the 
desert of Greek decadence. 

N. G. L. HAMMOND. 


Clare College, Cambridge. 


TIBERIUS 


D. M. Prppip1: Awutour de Tuibere. 
Pp. 201. Bucarest: Institutul di 
Istorie universala ‘N. Iorga’, 1944. 
Paper. 

THouGH this generation has been more 
concerned with economic and constitu- 
tional trends than with personalities, 
the character of Tiberius has attracted 
continuous study. Tacitus still imposes 
his will or his challenge. 

In this book are collected a series of 
articles on Tiberius which have ap- 
peared in various French and Rumanian 
periodicals betwee. 1932 and 1942. The 
most substantial is a study of the 


Tacitean portrait which shows a sound 
grasp of the extensive bibliography. In 
its conclusions it has much in common 
with Jerome’s essay in his Aspects of 
the Study of Roman History, but the 
argument is considerably elaborated 
and the presentation less incisive. Pip- 
pidi, after discussing ancient historical 
methods, argues that Tacitus’ contribu- 
tion was the creation of a formal 
artistic (and artificial) portrait, a con- 
sistent moral interpretation in which 
hypocrisy is the dominant element. The 
view of Schwartz (P.-W., s.v. ‘Dio’), 
that the main lines of interpretation 
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were fixed before Tacitus wrote, and 
that Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio drew 
their main outline from a common 
source, is rejected. The element of 
hypocrisy, the keynote in Tacitus, is 
unobtrusive in Suetonius, and in Dio it 
is concentrated in 57. 1, which derives 
from Tacius, whereas the later running 
commentary on Tiberius’ character in 
Dio is inconsistent with this introduc- 
tion and drawn from other sources. 

That Tacitus created a more inte- 
grated portrait of Tiberius than his 
predecessors may well be true—cer- 
tainly a more vivid one. That he was 
the first to stress hypocrisy is very 
difficult to prove, and an examination 
of Dio is crucial to the argument. 
Pippidi accepts without question the 
conclusion of Bergmans (Die Quellen 
der Vita Tiberii des Cassius Dio) that 
Dio’s first chapter, which emphasizes 
hypocrisy, is a generalization from 
Tacitus’ account of the opening debate 
in the Senate. This conclusion is surely 
controversial, and, until more is known 
of Agrippina’s memoirs and other pre- 
Tacitean sources, some critics will pre- 
fer to leave the credit for the invention 
of Tiberius’ hypocrisy an open question. 
Among the main elements in the real 
Tiberius were surely suspicion and a 
tendency to slowness in decision. That 
was the natural result of his treatment 
by Augustus and the fact that he was 
nearing sixty when he began to rule. 
To interpret these unattractive features 
as hypocrisy surely did not have to 
wait for a Tacitus. 

Small but solid advances are made 
in two shorter studies. The official 
dating of Tiberius’ Principate from 
29 August in Egypt, rather than 19 
August, the date of Augustus’ death, is 
shown to reflect Tiberius’ hesitation in 
formally assuming the Principate rather 
than delay in receiving the news. J.G. 
xiv. 9o2 is shown to throw no sinister 
light on Tiberius’ wild orgies on Capri 


but to be ‘une épitaphe qui développe 
sans originalité les zé7ou ordinaires de 
la poésie funéraire’ (probably 2nd cen- 
tury). 

Less successful is the new interpreta- 
tion of Tiberius’ treatment of L. 
Arruntius, who governed Spain from 
Rome. P. finds the clue in Dio lviii. 8. 3 
6 twa adrod [Sejanus] 
pev mpo Séxa érdv *IBnpias 
dpfar, emi trow €€ éxeivov 
adie. e€ éxeivov is taken in a temporal 
sense. Arruntius was kept in Rome 
from the time of his appointment with 
a threat of trial over him which was not 
quashed until A.D. 31. This is a strained 
translation : the long-drawn suspense is 
in itself improbable and would probably 
have left a clearer hint in the sources. 
éxeivov is more easily taken to refer to 
Sejanus. 

P. has some interesting things to say 
on Dio’s attitude to the imperial cult: 
he also discusses Tiberius’ reply when 
divine honours were offered by Baetica 
(Ann. iv. 37. 8). Lésch found a parallel 
in the Pseudo-Callisthenic Life of Alex- 
ander, and attributed the speech to a 
Greek secretary. P. rightly claims 
more credit for Tiberius, and compares 
the inscriptions from Gytheum. He 
has, however, gone from one extreme 
to the other. Though the formulation 
bears the stamp of personal conviction, 
Tiberius’ reply gives the stock official 
attitude of the early emperors. The 
view that Tiberius was a follower of 
Stoicism is, we think, pressed farther 
than the evidence allows. 

The book is completed by P.’s re- 
views of the studies on Tiberius by 
Baker, Marsh, Tarver, Ciaceri. 

Those who make a special study of 
Tiberius will find useful material in 
these collected articles, though they 
are not likely to agree with all the 
conclusions. 

RUSSELL MEIGGs. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


Heinrich PEsTaLozzi1: Die Achilleis als Quelle der 

Ilias. Pp. 52. Zirich: Rentsch, 1945. Paper, 

7 Sw. fr. 

AccEPTING the conclusions of Schadewaldt’s 
Iliasstudien, P. has produced a short specimen of 
‘Quellenanalyse’ (Schadewaldt, op. cit., p. 164). 
He claims to have discovered one of Homer’s main 
sources in an earlier Achilleis, parts of which can 
be restored in outline by a comparison of certain 
episodes in the Jad and Odyssey with what we 
know of the Aethiopis. 

The first and longest section of P.’s essay 
(pp. 5-37) sets out the evidence for the Achilleis, 
and reconstructs its last three episodes: Achilles’ 
killing of Memnon, the death of Achilles, and the 
funeral of Achilles. All these were narrated in the 
Aethiopis, and P. generally speaks as if the 
Aethiopis were identical with the Achilleis. At 
other times he appears with greater caution to 
regard the Achilleis as having been a common 
source for the Iliad and for the Aethiopis. 

In his second section (pp. 38-45) P. deals with 
Homer’s relation to the Achilleis, distinguishing 
the elements which Homer took over from his 
source from the additions which he made out of 
his own head; the latter including the Menis, 
Achilles’ relationship with Patroclus, and the 
killing of Hector. P. lays special emphasis on 
Homer’s development of a new style of epic 
narrative, in which ‘Mehrschichtigkeit’ replaces 
the ‘Gradlinigkeit’ characteristic of earlier epic. 

In his third section (pp. 46-52) P. surveys the 
history of epic on the basis of his own conclusions. 
He ranges from the time when the Helen-story 
had nothing to do with Troy to the creation of the 
Epic Cycle to suit the requirements of Pisistratus’ 
reorganization of the Panathenaea. 

P.’s reconstruction of his Achilleis is not un- 
convincing; but the conclusions which he draws 
from that reconstruction are not always supported 
by logic or evidence. The book has neither biblio- 


graphy nor index. J. A. DAVISON. 
University of Manchester. 


Charles Newton SMILEY: Horace, his Poetry and 
Philosophy. Pp. 42. New York, King’s Crown 
Press (London: Oxford University Press), 1945. 
Paper, 6s. 6d. net. 

Tuts short account of Horace is intended for the 

layman. The first five pages outline his life and 

ideas; the next twenty-eight give a digest of his 
works, with translations in prose of selected pas- 
sages diversified by specimens of the ‘pepped-up’ 
travesties of Eugene Field; and the last seven 
contain an appreciation. There is nothing here 
that is fresh, though the presentation is quite 
lively, and little that is controversial. Here and 
there a sentence might be modified: ‘These odes 
are modeled not after the work of the Alexandrian 

Greeks, but after the great Greek lyric poets of the 

sixth and fifth centuries B.c.’ (p. 12). That is 

largely true of their form at least ; but the author 
nowhere indicates their great debt in content and 


spirit to Hellenistic poetry, which is fully demon- 
strated, for instance, in Pasquali’s Orazio Lirico. 
‘Whether he borrowed from Neoptolemus or not, 
we can affirm this,—that Horace did not set down 
in the Ars Poetica any principle of style that he 
had not followed himself’ (p. 31). That he did, 
in fact, borrow from Neoptolemus, as Porphyrio 
said, has been made practically certain by Jensen’s 
researches; and it is not so certain that he did 
always keep his own rules. It is a little fanciful to 
say (p. 35) that Horace is a loving interpreter, not 
only of the beauty of Italy, but of ‘the beauty of a 
certain ideal land that lies somewhere beyond the 
north wind’s blast, in the world of Platonic ideas’. 

But Professor Smiley’s comments and apprecia- 
tion aregenerally just. For thirty-five years, he tells 
us, he read the odes with a class of sophomores, 
and each year meant an increased devotion to 
the author on the part of the teacher—no doubt 
also on the part of the pupils, who will be glad to 
have this memento of their humane guide. 

L. P. WILKINSON. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


Axel DAHL: Augustin und Plotin. Philosophische 
Untersuchungen zum Trinitatsproblem und zur 
Nuslehre. Pp. 118. Lund: Lindstedt, 1945. 
Paper, 4 kr. 

Ir is ten years since the author published the 

second of two parallel studies entitled Odédlighets- 

problemet hos Plotinos (1934) and Odédlighets- 
problemet hos Augustinus (1935). His new tractate, 
translated for him into German by Herr Casimir 

Fontaine, falls into three sections, ‘Augustin’, 

‘Augustin und Plotin’, and ‘Plotin’, with an 

interesting little excursus on the bearing of his 

own investigations on the conclusions of Pére Paul 

Henry, S.J., in Plotin et ! Occident (1934), as to the 

extent and limitations of Augustine’s knowledge 

of Plotinus. The analytical discussion of Augus- 
tine’s philosophical doctrine in particular aspects, 
whether it follows the lines of Alfarie or Schmaus 
or Nygren, when compared with studies of the 
philosophy of Plotinus treated separately, can 
readily be shown to suggest parallelisms. And any 
one who devotes attention specially to the second, 
fifth, and sixth books of the De Trinitate will be 
struck by language in regard to the Son which 
almost irresistibly suggests affinity with aspects of 
the teaching to be found in Plotinus in relation to 
the Nous. It may seem and perhaps is perverse to 
insist that where there is a reasonable probability, 
to say the least, of acquaintance of one author 
with the writings of another and an earlier author, 
where for example there is ground for thinking 
that Augustine had read in some form the fifth 
Ennead, any similarity does not for all that 
necessarily imply direct indebtedness except so 
far as one method of treatment may directly or 
indirectly suggest another. But such judicious 
caution renders more impressive the fact of the 
existence of passages, even if they are not numer- 
ous, where deliberate adaptation is a more natural 
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explanation than a reference to some concept or 
treatment from which both may be held to depend. 
That it should be adaptation and not wholesale 
borrowing is only to be expected, and the writer 
ends a delightfully picturesque paragraph of his 
conclusion with the words: ‘Es ist aber nicht 
langer ein griechischer Tempel sondern ein christ- 


licher Dom.’ CLAUDE JENKINS. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


Pieter Stzur, C.M.: Het Karakter van Hieronymus 
van Stridon bestudeered in zijn brieven. Pp. xii+ 
234. Nijmegen and Utrecht: Dekker and v.d. 

Vegt, 1945. Paper. 

Tuis is an attempt to assess St. Jerome’s character 
systematically from his letters by statistical 
methods—and it is systematic with a vengeance. 
Jerome’s letters are taken in four chronological 
groups. The subject-matter of each letter is 
classified under the following heads: biological, 
material, cultural, Jerome himself, social, ethical, 
religious. Each heading (except Jerome himself) 
has, so to speak, a positive and negative half, such 
that ‘cultural?’ includes stupidity and lack of 
learning, while ‘religious?’ covers bad actions or 
attitudes towards God. Jerome’s references to 
these themes are further grouped as pro and con 
(waarde and onwaarde). Consequently, a compre- 
hensive table for each chronological group should 
pin down his attitude to life with arithmetical 
precision. Moreover, lest quality of reaction be 
omitted, each reference gets its emotional classi- 
fication and separate tables of emotions are pro- 
vided (e.g. in group I, 133 expressions of wish or 
demand, but none of fear). 

I hesitate to disparage such enormous labours; 
yet I cannot see their value. The imposing tables 
obscure the difficulty of exact classification, miss 
shades of meaning, and take no account of the 
contingencies of letter-writing. The ‘pro and con’ 
scheme itself is faulty. It can be tautological, for 
‘religious"’ is necessarily all waarde and ‘religious?’ 
all onwaarde; and it can be misleading, when 
Jerome’s disclaimer of literary ability (Ep. 1) goes 
down as genuine self-depreciation. Finally, the 
conclusions are disproportionate to the travail— 
ridiculus mus. Whatever its merits when used to 
elicit average laws from large numbers, the 
statistical method cannot supply the delicacy 
necessary for insight into individual personality. 
Is there not a parable in this well-meaning but 
misguided book? 


S. L, GREENSLADE. 
University of Durham. 
Sister Miriam Dolores, ToBin, C.S.C.: Orientii 
Commonitorium. A Commentary with an Intro- 
duction and Translation. (Catholic University 
of America Patristic Studies, Vol. LXXIV.) 
Pp. xv+143. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1945. Paper. 
Tuts book, like so many others of the series to 
which it belongs, takes the form of a Ph.D. thesis, 
and the authoress, who is interested mainly in the 
vocabulary and syntax of patristic Latin, has to 
embed her work on these matters in what purports 


to be a full-dress edition of her author, a task for 
which she has obviously no aptitude and few 
qualifications. But the pages of the Introduction 
(pp. 23-50), in which she deals with her own 
particular line are within their limits a competent 
piece of work, though here and there a lack of 
thorough acquaintance with the historical back- 
ground is apparent. The text is that of R. Ellis 
(Vienna, 1888) except in three passages: there is a 
list of ‘sources’ (pp. 8-22), that is to say, passages 
in previous authors, both prose and verse, from 
whom Orientius is supposed to borrow a phrase 
or a word, but many of these are highly doubtful, 
and one of the most obvious is omitted, the half 
line of Propertius (ii. 15. 24) quoted in ii. 230. 
The translation is loose and ungainly and is marred 
by many errors, some elementary (e.g. the transla- 
tion of fuget in i. 3 as though it were fugiat and 
that of leuia, beginning a hexameter, as ‘light’), 
others due to lack of knowledge of Latin idiom 
(e.g. the translation of dare uerba (ii. 116) as ‘utter 
angry words’), with many others too numerous to 
detail. On ii. 285 Ellis has a note explaining the 
meaning of the text which he punctuates so as 
to bring out the ordo uerborum: his punctuation 
is retained but the note apparently has not been 
understood, for the translation given is wrong. 
And there are too many misprints. 


University of St. Andrews. ee 


Odo John ZIMMERMANN : The Late Latin Voc 

of the Variae of Cassiodorus. (Catholic Univer- 

sity of America: Studies in Medieval and 

Renaissance Latin Language and Literature, 

Vol. XV.) Pp. xx+277. Washington, D.C.: 

Catholic University of America Press, 1944. 

Paper, $2.75. 

Tue reader of the Variae finds much that is hard 
to interpret. The difficulty is partly one of syntax 
(we already have in this series a discussion of the 
syntax of the Variae from Skahill), but mainly one 
of vocabulary. Unless one is a specialist in the 
history of the period, the technical terms of ad- 
ministration require constant reference to Pauly- 
Wissowa and other authorities. In addition, 
Cassiodorus’ extensive vocabulary contains many 
new words, as well as old words employed in 
senses which from the classical point of view are 
in various degrees novel. The present work does 
much to help. Over 50 pages are devoted to notes 
on technical terms with references to standard 
authorities which should save the general reader 
a good deal of trouble. The main part of the book 
contains a treatment of the vocabulary under the 
headings, usual in this series, of ‘Neologisms’, 
‘Words of Recent Coinage’, and ‘Changes of 
Meaning’. 

The section on Semantics is the most interesting. 
One feels that an attempt to trace the history of 
some of these changes of meaning would be a 
useful task for research. Some, indeed, of the new 
meanings or meanings ‘not mentioned in the 
lexicon’ are not quite accurately so labelled. 
Auribus remulsis (p. 126) of a horse laying back 
his ears is practically the same usage as we see in 
caudam remulcere of Aen, xi. 812. Ab obsequio 
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pare with the masterpieces of late antique weaving 


reliquit (on the same page) ‘allowed him to leave 
his service’ shows relinquere with that sense of 
permission which is already foreshadowed in 
Lucr. iii. 40 and Hor. Sat. 1. i. 52 (dum ex parvo 
nobis tantundem haurire relinquas). In several 
cases one wishes that the author would translate, 
at least partially, the passages he quotes. Anguste 
with verbs of selling and the like means ‘at a high 
price’; one would naturally conclude that arte 
should have the same meaning, and that is the 
view of Traube in his Index and also of the 
Thesaurus. Z., however (p. 116), without explain- 
ing adequately the rather puzzling passage where 
the word occurs, gives the meaning ‘at a low 
price’. In a passage about the amenities of 
Comum, Cassiodorus says Haec (Comum civitas) 
post tergum campestria culta transmittit, and then 
goes on to mention the attractions it offers a fronte. 
Z. (p. 129) discovers here a ‘new’ meaning for 
transmittere, ‘to send forth (of plants, etc.)’, 
which is clearly wrong since campestria culta means 
‘cultivated flat-lands’. The change of meaning is 
from ‘overlook, pass over’ to something like 
‘leave behind’. These and a few other items 
which seem open to criticism do not affect my 
opinion that this work will smooth the way con- 
siderably for students of the Variae. 


University of Glasgow. iii 


Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report IV. 
Part II: The Textiles. By R. PFISTER and 
Louisa BELLINGER. Pp. viii+-64; 34 plates. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (London: Oxford 
University Press), 1945. Cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 

THE textiles from Dura are important not only 

because of their number and variety, but still 

more because of their provenance and early date. 

They show us what were the materials, techniques, 

and ornaments of the first half of the third 

Christian century in Upper Mesopotamia: apart 

from the finds from Palmyra, which cannot be 

dated, they are the only body of documents of 
their kind, to which we cannot expect to get 
large additions in the future. The catalogue of 
all the pieces found by the Yale expedition, 
which forms the bulk of the present volume, has 
been prepared with painstaking care by Miss 

Louisa Bellinger; the commentary is based on 

the studies carried out by M. Pfister before the 

outbreak of the war, but had to be somewhat 
amplified by the editors in the light of more recent 
discoveries. 

The great bulk of the Dura material is in wool; 
but isolated fragments of silk and cotton as well 
as some linen have also been found. Separate 
chapters are devoted to techniques, colours, and 
the different types of garments of which these 
fragments were part. Through a comparison with 
the dresses on the frescoes of the Synagogue, very 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of late 
antique costume are obtained. The ornamental 
decorations are comparatively modest and few; 
and most of the decorated textiles apparently did 
not belong to garments at all, but were used for 
a variety of other purposes. From the artistic 
point of view, the textiles from Dura cannot com- 


which we from burying-grounds in Egypt. 
But the high scholarly standard of this second 
fascicule of the Final Report makes us all the 
more impatient for those volumes which will deal 
with the more interesting aspects of the excavation 
of this unique site. 


Warburg Institute, London. 


H. BucutTHat. 


Agnes Carr VAUGHAN: The Genesis of Human Off- 
spring. A Study in Early Greek Culture. (Smith 
College Classical Studies, No. 13.) Pp. viii+117. 
Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, 1945. 
Paper, 75 

PROFESSOR VAUGHAN, who holds the Chair of Clas- 
sics at Smith College, was moved to study Greek 
beliefs, or survivals of beliefs, in what she calls 
non-biological genesis by some lectures of Dr. M. E. 
Ashley-Montagu on Australian, especially Arunta 
(or Aranda), ideas on reproduction. Putting it 
briefly, these comparatively primitive people, who 
are alleged to have no idea of the part of the male 
in procreation, also have no notion how a woman 
conceives, but hold that in all cases a kuruna 
(thought of as a small but material being; the 
translation ‘spirit-child’, though common, is mis- 
leading) enters her body and in due course comes 
forth as a human baby. The belief, in the case of 
the Arunta, is bound up with their system of 
social classification, which is totemic, combined 
with a non-totemic exogamous arrangement. The 
conclusion drawn, by some anthropologists at 
least, is that they cannot think of children as in 
any proper sense the blood-kin of either parent. 

The present monograph, after a clear sketch of 
the Australian data, proceeds to muster a number 
of Greek rites, beliefs, and even philosophical 
theories all pointing to this much, at all events, of 
something like the Arunta doctrine surviving in 
Greece, that not all women conceive, or at any 
rate not all women or goddesses in times past 
conceived, in the normal fashion, but had con- 
veyed into them from without a sort of kuruna, 
wind- or water-borne in some cases, coming from 
the rays of the sun in others, not infrequently 
contained in something which the mother ate. In 
view of all this, several novel and not unplausible 
interpretations of legends and rites are offered. 
But the suggestion on p. 67 that because the ances- 
tors of the historical Greeks may have had some- 
thing like Arunta beliefs on this point they are 
at all likely to have had a similar social pattern is 
unsupported by the evidence. 

Generally the Greek facts are accurately given, 
though here and there they seem to be taken at 
second-hand. An occasional slip needs correction ; 
on pp. 43, 107 it is stated that the ghosts in Plu- 
tarch, Mor. 564 c neither open nor shut their eyes. 
What is said there is that they cast no shadow 
and do not blink. On p. 65, an unlikely translation 
of Et. Mag. 471. 1 ff. makes Zeus tell Prometheus 
and Athena to breathe the winds into their clay 
figures ; it is more probable that he bade the winds 
breathe into them. 

H. J. Rose. 


University of St. Andrews. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XLI. 3: JULY, 1946 

C. D. Buck, The Dialect of Cyrene: supplements 
his Greek Dialects with material from new inscrip- 
tions. E. H. Haight, The Lyre and the Whetstone: 
appraises Horace’s creative and critical qualities. 
J. P. Cooke, Notes on Statius’ Thebais : full illustra- 
tive notes on passages often misunderstood; ii. 
16-18 (ad superos = ‘in the upper world’; gravis 
exitus aevi = ‘a dreadful death’; insultare malis 
balances rebus aegrescere laetis), x. 319 (lucrata 
dolores = ‘having escaped the pains’), iv. 532 
(poenarum lucra = ‘the penalties they had es- 
caped’), x. 788 (veris honore soluto = ‘scattered 
spring flowers’). L. A. Mackay, The Earthquake- 
Horse : suggests that the fall of Troy was due to an 
earthquake, symbolized by Poseidon’s horse; 
hence the legend of the Trojan Horse. L. B. 
Lawler, Pindar and some Animal Dances: refers 
Pyth. x. 36 to comic animal 
dances in honour of Apollo. W. A. Oldfather, 
Oasis, Oasa: oasa, twice indisputably attested by 
the manuscripts in Jerome, Vita S. Hilar. 33-4 and 
twice found elsewhere in patristic writings, may be 
an alternative form. E. Wyckoff: in Pind. Pyth. ii. 
52-6 takes ra ev dnxavia with the subject, 
Pindar himself. J. Day, Pausanias and the Pentelic 
Quarries: Paus. i. 19. 6 need not imply that 
Herodes owned the quarries, since of may be dative 
of agent with dvjAw6y. G. H. Macurdy: in Soph. 
Ant. 528 aipardev is not ‘darkly flushing’ (Jebb) ; 
Ismene has torn her cheeks with her nails. 


XLI. 4: OCTOBER, 1946 


R. McKeon, Aristotle’s Conception of Language 
and the Arts of Language. D. M. Robinson, The 
Wheel of Fortune: collects instances of the figure 
from Greek (Pind. Ol. 2. 23-4, Soph. fr. 575, 871), 
Latin, and medieval literature. A. Neumann, Das 
romische Heeresreglement: on the content of the 
constitutiones militares of Augustus, Trajan, and 
Hadrian, and the sources of Vegetius. G. K. 
Meadows, Hiatus and Vocalic Quality in Classical 
and Vulgar Latin: concludes from Romance forms 
that the shortening of the first of two vowels in 
hiatus within a word was prosodic only and that 
the quality of the vowel did not change. R. Latti- 
more, Pindar, Ol. 9. 100-112: relates this to Ol. 2. 
86-8 and its assumed allusion to Simonides and 
suggests that P. is here conveying an oblique 
apology to Simonides, recently dead. G. M. Boll- 
ing, Wackernagel’s Psilotic Homer: finds evidence 
of survival of original psilosis in Jl. 12. 75 (dyer’ 
es), 9. 167 (dyer’ ots). 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 
LXVI. 3: JULY, 1945 
B. M. Metzger, St. Jerome’s Testimony Concern- 
ing the Second Grade of Mithraic Initiation : relying 
on the graffiti in the Mithraeum at Dura-Europos, 
as well as on the manuscripts, restores nymphus, in 


place of eryphius, in Jerome, Ep. cvii. 2, and under- 
stands it to mean ‘bridegroom’. B. D. Meritt, 
Three Aitic Inscriptions: those discussed are: 
an ephebic catalogue of 333/332 B.C., I.G. ii?. 2976, 
the Prytany of Aiantis in 319/318, J.G. ii?. 386, and 
E.M. 12564, and Athens and Rhodes in 251/250, 
IG. ii®. 769 and 441. C. A. Robinson, Athenian 
Politics, 510-486 8.Cc.: reaffirms, in opposition to 
A. W. Gomme in A./J.P. lxv, pp. 321 ff., that (a) 
the ‘tyrannists’ were a definite party ¢. 500 B.C. 
united with the aristocrats out of common pro- 
Spartan and pro-Persian sympathies, and (6) the 
Archonship was thrown open to lot as a move in 
a campaign to make one-man power possible. 
B. D. Meritt, A Note on I.G. 1?. 87: accepts L. A. 
Post’s suggestion that the aorist with €ws dy, 
previously read, is impossible. C. Pharr, The Text 
of Gratian’s Decretum 11. 32, 45 : proposes ve(h)emens 
for the meaningless uceniens of the manuscript, 
and discusses the origin and character of the con- 
ception of adulterium presented. F. W. House- 
holder, The First Chapter of the Poetics: insists 
that éomowta cannot be defended in 1447428, 
and that the passage must be read with plurals in 
place of the singulars caused by the intrusion of 
this word, and with avrots pipovpevac supplied 
after rots pérpos. W. A. Nitze, Spitzer’s Grail 
Etymology: maintains the derivation of O.F. 
graal from crater(a) by defending cratus and 
gradalis as real words. J. N. Hough, The Numquid 
Vis Formula in Roman Comedy : suggests that this 
is by no means always used conventionally, but 
may either (a) introduce an extra comic effect, or (6) 
mask the transition from the original to a ‘Roman 
insertion’. S. Simonson, A Definitive Note on the 
Enthymeme: argues that Aristotle intended his 
‘enthymematic topoi’ as practical illustrations of 
his four types of premise. D. W. Prakken, Two 
Latin Inscriptions at Indiana University: gives a 
full description, and suggests possible connexions 
with other inscriptions already published. W. A. 
Oldfather, Brief Notes on ‘The Vernacular Proverb 
in Mediaeval Latin Prose’: offers sources and 
parallels, especially from the Bible, for certain 
proverbs in Steiner’s collection, 4.J.P. Ixv, pp. 
49-68. R. Lattimore, Two Notes on the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus: (a) defends od Aaxdvres of the manu- 
scripts in 577, and (b) refers 575-9 not to the 
dramatically existing situation, but to glorious 
reputation in the distant future. 


ERANOS 


1939, fasc. 3-4 

S. Blomgren, Ad Optatum Milevitanum adnota- 
tiones : criticizes the choice of readings in Ziwsa’s 
edition and supplements his indexes. G. Rudberg, 
En svensk Anakreon-tolkning: publishes a ‘vatia- 
tion’ on Anacreontea III by Ernst Kjellander 
(1812-35). E. J. Holmberg, Voro grekerna autoch- 
tona?: examines and rejects Valmin’s theory that 
the Middle Helladic ancestors of the Greeks were 
a subject people who had overthrown their Early 
Helladic Anatolian conquerors. 
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1940 


E. Nachmanson, Zu den griechischen Doppel- 
prépositionen : calls attention to the occurrence of 
such compounds as azo da, xara mpds, etc., mostly 
in inscriptions and medical authors. A. Boethius, 
A proposito di una osservazione importante sullo 
stile dorico ed una interpretazione del Vitruvio (iv. 
2. 4): calls attention to Zancani’s deduction 
(Palladio, 1940) from the triglyphs of the Heraion 
near the mouth of the R. Sele that the triglyphs 
represent vertical posts which in the primitive 
wooden temple stood on the architrave to carry 
the cornice. A. Andrén, Ndgra anmdrkningar 
rorande det etruskiska templets takkonstruktion: 
criticizes E. Wistrand’s theory (Evanos, 1939) that 
the Etruscan temple developed from a cella and a 
yard, parts of which were later roofed over to form 
pronaos and lateral cellae. H. Frisk, Gratus, Gratia 
und Verwandtes: suggests possible semantic de- 
velopments for this group of words. G. Bjérck, 
Miobodépos et “AvriAdwv, deux calembours par 
catachrése chez Aristophane: maintains that profo- 
dopo. tpinpes (Knights, 555) were ships whose 
crews had been paid, and that ‘AvriAdwv (ibid. 
1044) means both ‘lion-like’ and ‘anti-Leon’, 
Leon being some unknown politician. H. Frisk, 
Zur griechischen Wortkunde: (1) xaAxoxopvorys is 
from xépus, cf. and dyxéuayos, (2) 
ovveoxyos stands metri gratia for ovvoypds, (3) 
< Kotudw+Ketpat, (4) is SO ac- 
cented, being from €Axw intrans., (5) the meanings 
of mdros. T. Kleberg, Weinfalschung—ein stilis- 
tisches Klischee bei den Kirchenvatern. H. Hagen- 
dahl, Notices sur le texte du Querolus: criticizes 
Herrmann’s reliance on the manuscript B. S. 
Blomgren, Om ndgra stdllen 1 Paulini Nolani car- 
mina: suggests some emendations. E. Svenberg, 
Quelques remarques sur les ‘Sortes Sangallenses’: 
brings parallels from the Lunaria. H. Zilliacus, 
Griechische Papyrusurkunden des VII Jahrhunderts 
n. Chr.: publishes with a commentary Pap. Brit. 
Mus. 2017, 2018, 2019—legal proceedings over a 
house, a contract for buying a house, and a mar- 
riage contract. E. Nachmanson, Zur Aussprache 
des » im Spdatgriechischen: claims that Plotinus’ 
habit of saying for 
shows that he did not confuse 7 and +. S. Blomgren, 
Zu Prudentius c. Symm. I 256: shows that faulty 
punctuation has given rise to a belief in a sub- 
stantive geniale (= genialis lectus). 


1941 

M. P. Nilsson, The Immortality of the Soul in 
Greek Religion. E. Wistrand, Gratus, grates, gratia, 
gratiosus: explains that gratus as the verbal ad- 
jective of a lost verb is both active and passive ; 
gratias (grates) agere, habere are to be distinguished 
from gratiam habere as the concrete expression from 
the sentiment, and were originally used of ritual 
(note agere) thanks to gods; gratiis means ‘with 
thanks only (no payment)’; the article concludes 
with a good study of the social implications of 
gratia and gratiosus. G. Bendz, Sprachliche Bemer- 
kungen zu Petronius: criticizes editors for un- 
necessary supplements and for trying to draw too 
sharp a distinction between the narrative style 


and that of the speakers; discusses various other 
points, including the interpretation of 66 (7), 57 (8), 
68 (8), 55 (4). C. Blum, Manuscript Studies in 
Artemidorus: gives results of a collation of Cod. 
Laur. 87. 8, and lists some other manuscripts that 
contain fragmentsof A. B. Axelson, Echtheits- und 
textkritische Kleinighetien: (1) W. Kugler has re- 
cognized Anth. Lat. i. 2 Append. 950. 8 as being 
Persius v. 52—3, but is wrong in claiming the third 
line dissimilis cunctis uox uultus uoluntas uitta (sic) 
for Persius: it is manufactured from the scholium 
on 1. 52; (2) [Cyprian] quod idola dit non sunt 
shows knowledge of Lactantius; (3) emendations 
of Tertullian Apol. 9. 18, Minucius Felix 29. 6, 
Arnobius ii. 67, v. 42, vi. 22. S. Blomgren, De 
duobus epitaphiis episcoporum, utrum Venantio 
Fortunato attribuenda sint necne: decides against. 
D. Norberg, Syntaktisch-kritische Bemerkungen 2u 
den Avellana-Briefen. A. Cavallin, (rd) Aoundv, 
traces the use of this phrase from classical to 
modern Greek. G. Rudberg and S. Linnér, Hero- 
dotea : deal with some variants in papyri. E. Nach- 
manson, Note sur un passage d’Euripide: defends 
oupBdAdera at Med. 284. A. Boéthius, La datazione 
dei mattoni romani: suggests that the bricks were 
exposed to weathering for some years before sale 
and dated for the benefit of the customer. 


1942 

B. Knés, Les ‘grecs du rot’: a centenary article 
on the Greek type made by R. Estienne to the 
order of Francis I. J. Bergman, Ett antikt epigrams 
vandring genom skilda sekler och lander: traces 
variants of a Latin version of Anth. graec. ix. 49. 
A. Wifstrand, Die griechischen Verba fiir wollen: 
an important article on ¢#éAw and BovAoua. In 
Thucydides and Attic orators ¢6éAw always implies 
readiness to agree to another’s will; seven excep- 
tions are explicable as quotations from earlier 
texts and two others are of the type 6r: dv €8éAn, 
of which Plato became very fond in his later works. 
Plato also uses 0éAw (particularly in protasis) with - 
the nuance that the action would be unexpected or 
distasteful. Xenophon departs most frequently 
from the Attic rule in Anab. and Cyr., never in 
Hell. In Hellenistic Greek BovAopat was the fav- 
oured ‘literary’ word, but the Atticist revival 
brought back 6éAw without its former restrictions 
of usage. T. Wikstrom, Firmiciana: discusses the 
text of many passages. H. Frisk, Zur griechischen 
Wortkunde: discusses the etymology of Spudca, 
Spvera, Sevdpvev, vypidas, dudy (= sopy), 
and Amapis, Adpa. R. Strémberg, 
AoBés: arranges 19 meanings of this word. E. 
Nachmanson, Edvard Gyldenstolpes resa till Kon- 
stantinopel 1701-1702: publishes some of this 
traveller’s observations on classical antiquities, 
and adds notes on some other seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Swedish travellers to the East. 
G. Rudberg, Vor Gorgias; Bemerkungen zur Gltesten 
griechischen Prosa: is chiefly remarkable for sup- 
porting Frisch’s view (Classica et Mediaevalia 
1942) that [Xen.] AO. I]od. is earlier than 431. 
E. Wistrand, Bemerkungen zu Vitruv: (1) origin of 
triglyphs and metopes; (2) v. 1. 9 and vi. 8. 2; (3) 
cymatium ; (4) mutulus ; (5) stillicidium ; (6) primi- 
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tive forms of roof; (7) derés, aguila; (8) look-out 
towers in Roman villas; (9) ii. 8. 19; (10) Vv. 12. 3 
describes a method of making a mole by erecting a 
pillar on the shore and then causing it to fall into 
the sea ; this explains Aen. 9. 708 ff., Silius 4. 293 ff., 
and Herc. Fur. 1046. G. Bjérck, A propos de Solon 
I, II: defends the reading of the manuscripts. 
B. Axelson, Randbemerkungen zu Arnobius. 


1943 

M. P. Nilsson, Die Quellen der Lethe und der 
Mnemosyne: ascribes both springs (as opposed to 
the river of Lethe) to Orphic invention. G. Lugli, 
Les débuts de la Romanité a4 la lumiére des décou- 
vertes archéologiques modernes : remarks on the im- 
pressive remains of the ‘Etruscan’ period at Rome. 
C. Blum, Some Observations on Artemon from 
Miletos and his Dream-book. D. Norberg, Zur 
Krittk und Erklarung einiger Iordanesstellen. E. 

Wistrand, De Lucretiit prooemii interpretatione : 
argues that the lines do not imply the actual exis- 
tence of a state of war. H. Frisk, Zur griechischen 
Wortkunde: etymologies of Sodv, ty, 
AoSopeiv, G. Bendz, Zu Caelius Aurelia- 
nus: emendations. H. Ericsson, Sulla Felix: 
maintains that Sulla regarded himself as the 
favourite not of Tvxn, but of the traditional gods, 
and this interpretation is supported by those critics 
who said that proscriptions and felicitas were in- 
compatible. T. Kleberg, Ad Hor. Carm. iv. 3, 
22-24. I. Diring, Klutaimestra: traces the use in 
poetry of the legend, and argues that Pindar Pyth. 
xi shows the influence of Aeschylus. E. Wistrand, 
Vitruvius om antik murbyggnadstechnik (ii. 8): 
translation and commentary. C. Theander, Les- 
biaca: reconstructions of poems by Sappho and 
Alcaeus. 

XLII: 1944 

G. Carlsson, Zu einigen Oden des Horaz: oni. 14, 
26, 32, li. 18, iii 16, 24, with particular reference 
to Horace’s political feelings. A. G. Elg, In Fau- 
stum Retensem adversaria. B. Axelson, Ein- 
schrénkendes tamquam : a Silver Latin development. 
H. Ericsson, Caesar und sein Gliick: nothing in 
Caesar’s writings indicates that he felt himself a 
favourite of the gods or of fortune, though he was 
ready to encourage others to believe it. M. P. 
Nilsson, Die eleusinischen Kulte der attischen Demen 
und das neue Sakralgesetz aus Paiania: these cults 
emphasized the agricultural side of the Eleusinian 
deities. D. Norberg, Ps.-Cypr. tract. rr et 26. E. 
Wistrand, De Amm. Marc. 27. 7. 7 interpretando. 
S. Blomgren, De Venantio Fortunato Vergilii alio- 
rumque poetarum priorum Imitatore. H. Lyngby, 
Beitrége zur rémischen Topographie: (1) Porta 
Flumentana was on SW. of Aventine; (2) course 
of Servian pomoerium near the Tiber; (3) Livy 29. 
37. 2 and 41. 27. 9 (uia circa foros publicos) ; (4) early 
structure of the carceres in Circus Maximus. S. 
Blomgren, In Venantit Fortunati carmina adnota- 
tiones. S. Eriksson, Ad I 2 Anthologiarum Vettii 
Valentis. J. Mjéberg, Virgil Aen. I 608: polus 
dum sidera pascet, ‘while the pole-star leads the 
flock of stars to graze’. E. Wistrand, Pomp. Mela 
2, 16 emendatur. 
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XLII: 1945 


This volume is a Festschrift for Einar Léfstedt, 
and contains a provisional bibliography of his 
writings. 

A. Stillicidium : lexicographical, sup- 
ports ‘eaves’ as the rendering of its architectural 
use. B. Axelson, Hine ovidische Echtheitsfrage: 
condemns Halieutica as spurious. G. Bendz, Some 
Critical Latin Word Studies: denies the existence of 
imprincipaliter, impigens, columbinaceus, aliqui- 
libet, aliquicunque, etc., insanitiue, and claims that 
of resimplicare. G. Bjérck, Die Schicksalswaage: 
explains Jl. xxii. 209 as based on an established 
method of divination by weights. F. Blatt, La 
Latinité de la Vie de Saint Honoré. A. Boethius, 
Maeniana: argues that the balconies (maeniana) 
round the Forum were established by C. Maenius 
ih 318 B.c., and that there were two columnae 
Maenianae, the original column in honour of this 
Maenius, and another (so-called in jest) which sup- 
ported the balcony reserved by his descendant 
when he sold the family house in 184 B.c. G. Carls- 
son, The Hero and Fate in Virgil’s Aeneid: a some- 
what popular lecture. A. Cavallin, Die Legend- 
bildung um den Maildnder Bischof Dionysius. S. 
Cavallin, Saint Genés le notaire: prints a critical 
text of the Passio, which he takes to be later than 
the Sermo. The latter may be by Hilary of Arles, 
the former by some sixth-century author. I. Dii- 
ring, Studies in Musical Terminology in 5th Century 
Literature: comments on the famous fragment of 
Pherecrates. S. Ek, Eine Stiltendenz in der rémischen 
Archéologie des Dionysios von Halikarnass: two 
closely connected words separated by a long and 
sonorous phrase. H. Frisk, Griechische Wortprob- 
leme: mvvr7 (rejects the view that Greek has feminine 
adjectives used as abstract nouns), dAvois< * ylu- r 
dpaxiév perhaps associated with uertigo. E. Gjer- 
stad, The Story of the Chatsworth Head : proves that 
it belonged to a statue of Apollo at Tamassos in 
Cyprus. H. Hagendahl, Notes critiques sur le texte 
de Caelius Aurelianus. K. Hanell, Bemerkungen 
zu der politischen Terminologie des Sallustius. T. 
Kleberg, Mango: ‘deceitful dealer’ > ‘slave- 
dealer’ (usual sense) > ‘merchant’ in Germanic 
languages. S. Lundstrém, Textkritische Beitrage 
sur lateinischen Irendusiibersetzung. M. P. Nilsson, 
Mobiles rivi (Hor. Od. i. 7. 14) are irrigation chan- 
nels. D. Norberg, Adnoiationes criticae ad epistu- 
las Gregorit Magni. G. Rudberg, Zu Pindaros’ 
Religion: P. felt both the bright fascination and 
the dark mystery of the gods. G. Thérnell, Aenig- 
mata: on Cic. Ait. xiii. 30. 1 (reads quom modo), 
xiv. 5. 1 (defends balneatore by reading aquarius 
in Val. Max. ix. 5. 1), xv. 5. 1. (interprets vats 
dvOpaxes as ‘the ship of state is burned’ rather 
than ‘I have burnt my boats’). A. Wifstrand, 
Eine Randbemerkung zu Léfstedts Syntactica: on 
pleonastic with ri, ef ed, GAN’, 
7, and interrogatives (often wrongly 
emended). E. Wistrand, Der Pontus und die 
Syrten: proposes totidem sunt in Val. Flacc. iv. 
711, and shows that the Syrtes were supposed 
to receive water from the Sicilian and Cretan 
seas. 
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